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THE  "DIXIE  BILL" 

THE  history  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Dixie  as  applied  to  the 
extreme  Southern  states,  is  filled  with  uncertainties.  The 
following  statement  presents  the  arguments  for  one  of  the  pos- 
sible origins  of  the  word.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  term  orig- 
inated in  the  popular  use  of  the  bank  bill  (shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration)  which  was  issued  by  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

The  original  charter  of  this  Bank  was  granted  in  April,  1833,  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  A.  B.  Roman,  with  a  capital  of  twelve 
million  dollars. 

In  1836,  the  credit  of  the  bank  stood  so  high  throughout  the  world 
that  it  was  able  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  $3,000,000  of  its  bonds  with  the 
great  banking  firm  of  Hope  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

The  monetary  condition  of  our  country  from  1837  to  1843  brought 
about  general  financial  disaster,  and  the  Citizens'  Bank  went  into  the 
hands  of  Commissioners  of  Liquidation  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  for- 
feiture rendered  by  Court  on  October  18,  1842. 

The  act  of  March  10,  1852,  restored  to  the  Bank  its  former  rights 
and  privileges,  and  on  April  28,  1853,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
creating  the  Cash  or  Banking  Department. 

The  entire  stock  was  taken  and  the  bank  commenced  business  in 
February,   1854,  and  continued  with  uninterrupted  success  until  the 

—  The  delay  in  issuing  this  number  is  due  to  the  inability  of  Mr.  Beer  to  finish  his 
article  until  May  1st. 

We  are  confident  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  interesting  story,  and  the  reproduction 
of  the  famous  "Dixie"  bill.  The  back  was  printed  in  red,  as  shown — the  front  was  chiefly  in 
black,  with  a  little  red  in  parts. 

This  is  the  first  time  anything  has  been  shown  as  an  illustration,  to  strengthen  the  claim 
that  "Dixie"  originated  thus.  (The  few  small  round  spots  on  the  bill  are  presumably  can- 
cellation marks.     The  portrait  is  that  of  Governor  Paul  Octave  Hebert  [1853-53]  ). 
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war  of  1861-65,  and  later  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  on  January 
30,  191 1,  when  it  was  started  again  and  is  prospering  under  the  name 
of  the  Citizens'  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Louisiana. 

That  it  was  this  bank  that  gave  rise  to  the  very  name  of  Dixie  the 
arguments  are  both  conclusive  and  convincing.  They  leave  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt  that  the  term  "Dixie  Land"  sprang  from  the  $10 
note,  Dix,  issued  by  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana,  which  had  such  an 
unprecedented  circulation  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  war. 

The  manner  in  which  these  bank  notes  were  brought  into  almost 
National  circulation  was  by  inviting  the  steamboat  men  to  bring  their 
freight  bill  checks  to  the  Citizens'  Bank  for  payment. 

In  this  way,  as  was  foreseen  by  Mr.  Cammack,  the  steamboat  men 
became  of  great  service  to  the  bank,  as  the  major  part  of  the  sum  of 
their  collections  was  carried  out  of  the  city  to  be  disbursed  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  payment  for  fuel,  wharf  boat  dues,  stores, 
wages,  port  charges,  etc.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  were 
taken  out  of  the  city  every  week  by  packets  bound  for  points  on  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the  Wabash, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Red.  In  this  manner,  throughout  the  wide 
territory  extending  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Paul,  and  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Gulf  these  notes  were  kept  in  constant  circulation,  until  they  be- 
came better  known  than  those  of  any  other  bank  in  the  South,  or  in  the 
Union,  and  the  circulation  of  the  bank  rose  to  four  or  five  millions  of 
dollars — then  an  unprecedented  sum. 

During  the  panic  of  1857  the  bank  withstood  a  two  days'  run  upon 
it  and  came  out  with  flying  colors,  while  others  fell  about  it.  This 
established  its  credit  so  firmly  that  one  of  its  notes  was  as  good  as  a 
National  bank  note  is  to-day. 

The  bank  was  known  both  as  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana  and 
La  Banque  des  Citoyens  de  la  Louisiane.  The  "de"  and  English;  five, 
cinq;  ten,  dix;  twenty,  vingt;  fifty,  cinquante;  one  hundred,  cent;  one 
thousand,  mille.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  French  names  of  any 
denomination  but  ten  were  unpronounceable,  by  English-speaking 
people,  and  no  one  attempted  it;  but  the  ten,  "dix",  seemed  to  attract 
the  eye  and  to  meet  a  public  demand,  always  existing  for  something 
unique,  unusual.  As  a  result,  the  $10  notes  of  the  Citizens'  were  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  referred  to  in  any  other  way  than  as  "dixies."  And  be- 
sides, it  was  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world  to  identify  this  partic- 
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ular  note.  The  denomination,  too,  was  a  convenient  size  for  the 
steamboat  men  to  meet  their  obligations  with,  not  too  large  or  too 
small;  and  of  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  taken  out  of  the  city  every 
week  by  the  river  boats  a  very  large  proportion  was  in  "dixies."  In 
consequence  these  notes  had  a  much  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
notes  issued  by  the  bank,  and  ere  long  the  expression,  "A  dixie  note," 
or  a  note  from  the  "Dixie  Bank"  was  very  common  among  the  large 
number  of  people  everywhere  who  were  familiar  with  the  currency. 
This  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  for  the  word  "Dix"  is 
prominent  on  the  front  of  the  note,  and  so  much  so  on  the  back  that  the 
observer,  in  a  hasty  glance,  would  see  nothing  else. 

A  common,  almost  universal  expression  used  by  the  steamboat 
men,  when  leaving  from  the  "up-river"  country  for  New  Orleans,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  as  to  their  destination  was:  "We're  going  South 
after  dixes,  "or  going  to  "Dixie  Land." 

Gradually,  the  Southern  country  began  to  be  known  along  the 
river  ports  as  "Dixie  land,"  because  so  much  money  came  from  it. 

The  original  song,  "Dixie  Land,"  was  composed  in  1859,  by  Daniel 
Decatur  Emmet,  as  a  "walk-around"  for  Bryant's  minstrels,  then  per- 
forming in  Mechanics'  Hall,  New  York.  Mr.  Emmet's  experiences 
were  varied,  and  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  with  the  circus.  He 
had  frequently  heard  the  performers  make  the  remark,  "I  wish  I  was 
in  Dixie,"  as  soon  as  the  Northern  climate  began  to  be  too  severe  for 
the  tent  life  which  they  followed.  This  expression  suggested  the  song 
"Dixie's  Land." 

It  made  a  hit  at  once  with  the  playgoing  public  of  New  York,  and 
was  speedily  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  numerous  bands  of 
wandering  minstrels,  who  sang  and  danced  to  it.  In  the  fall  of  i860 
Mrs.  John  Wood  sang  it  in  New  Orleans,  in  John  Brougham's  burlesque 
of  Pocahontas  and  ere  a  week  had  passed  the  whole  city  had  taken  it 
up,  and  the  darky  on  the  street  corner  and  the  banker  in  his  office  were 
both  humming  it  contentedly.  A  New  Orleans  publisher  saw  possi- 
bilities in  the  music,  and  without  the  authority  of  the  composer  had  the 
air  harmonized  and  rearranged,  issuing  it  with  words  embodying  the 
strong  Southern  feeling  then  existing  in  the  chief  city  in  Louisiana. 

(Much  of  the  foregoing  article  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1911,  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  Mr.  A.  A.  Lelong  and  Mr.  George  W.  Nott,  two  of  the  bank  officials.) 

New  Orleans  William  Beer 


WAR-TIME  RECOLLECTIONS 

(Sixth   Paper) 

OUTSIDE    OF    LIBBY,    BUT    NOT    OUT    OF    DANGER 

A  LTHOUGH  Capt.  Martin  and  myself  were  not  aware  of  our  prox- 
/\  imity  to  other  escaping  prisoners,  we  subsequently  learned  that 
JL  .A^quite  a  number  who  had  come  through  the  tunnel  the  night  be- 
fore lay  concealed  along  the  Chickahominy  this  day.  The  misfortune 
of  my  companion  and  myself — it  could  hardly  be  called  a  mistake — 
was  in  getting  into  the  swamp  when  the  ice  was  so  thin.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  it  would  have  been  an  excellent  hiding  place.  As  there 
was  little  danger  of  pursuit  through  the  swamp,  we  decided  to  keep  on 
by  daylight  till  we  had  crossed  the  river  and  reached  the  eastern  border 
of  the  morass.  Indeed,  motion  became  necessary,  for  it  was  freezing, 
and  the  wind  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  when  we  were  not  breaking  our 
way  through  the  ice  our  rags  froze  on  us  till  they  became  as  stiff  as  sheet- 
iron. 

As  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  the  day  before,  we  devoured  the  wet 
corn  bread  that  had  gone  to  pieces  in  our  pockets.  We  began  thinking 
that  we  would  save  a  little  of  the  unpalatable  stuff  for  another  occasion, 
but  we  were  so  famished  that  we  broke  the  resolution  and  devoured  the 
last  crumb  without  perceptibly  appeasing  the  terrible  hunger. 

After  reaching  the  eastern  limit  of  the  swamp  we  could  see  a  house 
near  the  edge  of  a  clearing  and  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  but  we 
dreaded  to  go  to  it,  for  we  knew  that  by  this  time  our  escape  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  all  the  available  force  in  and  about  Richmond  was 
out  searching  for  us.  There  was  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  keep  moving 
in  order  to  avoid  freezing  to  death.  We  cheered  each  other  in  whis- 
pers, each  trying  in  a  manly  fashion,  I  think,  to  keep  his  sufferings  and 
his  fears  from  the  other. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  fatigue  of  that  constant  walking  back  and 
forth  along  a  space  of  about  a  hundred  feet  became  almost  unsupport- 
able,  and  the  desire  to  sleep  was  well-nigh  irresistible.  Had  I  been 
alone  I  know  I  should  have  given  up,  for  there  are  times  when  the  tor- 
tures of  life  rob  death  of  all  its  terrors;  but  as  I  reeled  back  and  forth, 
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like  a  drunken  man,  my  companion,  who  was  my  senior  by  five  years, 
although  he  was  not  yet  twenty-six,  tried  to  cheer  me  by  picturing  the 
good  times  we  should  have  after  we  had  reached  the  protecting  folds  of 
the  old  flag. 

There  is  a  limit  to  suffering,  a  point  beyond  which  the  tortured 
nerves  refuse  to  convey  sensation  or  the  wearied  brain  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it.  Of  the  greater  part  of  that  day  I  have  only  a  dim  recol- 
lection, like  the  memory  of  a  feverish  dream.  When  it  was  dark  again 
we  resumed  our  journey,  but  now  the  sky  was  overcast,  with  threaten- 
ing snow,  and  our  friend  the  North  Star  could  not  be  seen.  We  blun- 
dered on  for  about  two  hours,  without  meeting  a  road  or  a  fence,  and 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  were  moving  in  the  right  direction,  when  sud- 
denly a  light  came  to  view  far  in  front,  so  far,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  miles  and  miles  away,  for  the  distance  of  a  light  at  night,  like  the 
direction  of  sound  at  any  time,  is  very  deceptive. 

Our  sufferings  made  us  desperate.  Had  we  been  fresh,  warm,  and 
well  fed  we  would  have  avoided  the  light  as  the  sailor  avoids  the  loom- 
ing of  the  surf  in  front,  but  we  chose  to  look  at  it  as  a  beacon  that  might 
afford  us  a  harbor  of  refuge,  so  we  made  straight  for  it.  At  length  we 
came  to  a  fence,  and,  leaving  me  standing  outside  and  not  fifty  feet 
from  the  sconce  of  the  light,  Martin  climbed  over  to  "scout",  as  he  said. 
I  could  see  that  the  light  came  through  a  window  consisting  of  four 
panes  of  glass  only,  and  I  drew  comfort  from  this  fact,  for  it  promised  to 
be  a  negro  cabin. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  right  here,  that  no  escaping  Union 
soldier  was  ever  betrayed  by  a  colored  man.  These  people,  even  in  the 
forests  of  South  Carolina,  as  I  subsequently  discovered,  had  a  pretty 
clear  notion  that  victory  for  the  Yankees  meant  freedom  for  them,  and 
so  they  never  withheld  their  help,  and  they  often  gave  it  when  it  meant 
privation,  if  not  actual  danger  to  themselves. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Martin  came  back  to  where  I  was  impatiently 
waiting,  and  he  whispered: 

"Jump  over,  old  fellow;  I  think  it's  all  right." 

"What  have  you  discovered?"  I  asked,  as  I  made  my  way  to  his 
side. 

"There  are  two  old  darkies  in  there,  a  man  and  a  woman.     They've 
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got  a  good  fire,  and  they  appear  to  be  cooking.     There  is  no  danger 
from  them.     We  can  trust  them,"  and  he  took  my  arm  and  led  me  on. 

In  response  to  our  knock,  and  after  much  drawing  of  bolts,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  black  man,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  the 
fire,  peered  into  the  darkness  and  asked  nervously: 

"Who's  dah?" 

"White  men;  friends!"  was  the  reply,  and  we  pushed  in  and  at  once 
closed  the  door  behind  us. 

"Yes,  Aunty,  you've  guessed  it  first  time,"  said  my  companion. 
"We  are  escaping  Yankees,  and,  if  you  can  give  us  help,  we  hope  soon 
to  be  escaped." 

The  old  people  did  not  see  Martin's  grammatical  point,  but  they 
did  see  two  ragged,  shivering,  starving  men  before  them,  and  that  was 
enough. 

While  giving  utterance  to  many  pious  exclamations,  the  old  woman 
showed  that  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Yankees  had  not  deprived 
her  of  presence  of  mind.  Calling  on  her  husband  to  "bah  dat  ar  do-ah 
good  an'  tight,"  she  quickly  fastened  an  old  coat  over  the  window  and 
secured  it  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  keep  in  every  ray  of  light.  This  done, 
she  placed  before  the  fire  the  two  chairs  she  and  the  old  man  had  been 
occupying,  and  said: 

"Lor'  bress  yehs,  Mausses,  yeh  bofe  looks  az  if  yeh  was  mos'  nigh 
friz  to  def.  Sit  down,  an'  w'ils  yehs  gittin'  good  'n  wahm,  I'll  scrimmige 
roun'  an'  see  if  so  be  I  kin  git  sufBn  to  eat." 

We  dropp'ed  heavily  into  the  chairs,  and  the  steam  that  at  once 
began  to  rise  showed  the  condition  of  our  rags.  The  old  woman  drew 
her  husband  to  the  back  part  of  the  cabin,  and  after  whispering,  and 
fumbling  in  a  box  at  the  head  of  the  bed  for  some  time,  she  came  back 
and  said: 

"Phil  an'  me's  powahful  bad  off  foh  clothes,  but  he's  a  good  sciim- 
miger,  an'  he's  picked  up  some  tings  har  an  dar,  dat  yeh  mout  put  on 
till  yer  own  clothes  is  good  an'  dry — an — an  mebbe  I  may  be  able  to 
mend  'em  up  a  bit,  foh  dey  does  looks  if  dey  needed  it  monste's  bad." 

"Yaas,  come  back  har,  gemmen,  an'  shuck  dem  wet  tings,"  joined 
in  the  old  man,  "don't  feel  'shamed,  foh  Nance,  she  will  busy  herself  a 
gittin  someting  to  eat." 
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Now  that  the  strain  was  over  for  the  time  being  and  I  felt  sure  of 
a  temporary  refuge,  I  found  myself  too  weak  to  rise.  The  old  man 
helped  me  out  of  the  barrel  chair  and  to  the  bed,  and  seeing  how  weak 
I  was,  he  undressed  me,  rubbed  me  down  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  then 
helped  me  into  a  rough  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of  well-patched  gray 
trousers,  the  faded  yellow  stripes  down  the  outside  of  the  legs  telling 
that  they  had  once  belonged  to  a  Confederate  cavalryman;  but  I  had 
no  objection  to  the  uniform  in  this  humane  shape.  An  army  blanket 
was  then  wrapped  about  my  shoulders,  and  I  was  again  placed  in  the 
chair  before  the  fire.  Martin  received  a  pair  of  drawers  and  a  long 
cloak  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  particularly  gaunt  woman, 
with  a  particularly  soft  beard.  The  worn  boots  and  stockings  were 
placed  before  the  fire,  and  the  other  articles  hung  up  to  dry  on  a  rope 
near  the  bed. 

Young  though  I  was,  I  had  already  discovered  from  experience 
that  nature  demands  the  payment  of  her  obligations  in  the  order  of 
their  importance.  Martin  and  myself  were  ravenously  hungry,  but 
while  our  greedy  eyes  were  devouring  the  pones  and  pork  that  the  old 
woman  was  preparing,  the  fire  and  the  figures  began  fading  out;  the 
low  voices  of  the  man  and  woman  sank  into  the  soothing  droning  of 
bees;  the  wind  whistled  down  the  wide  clay  chimney,  like  a  seductive 
lullaby;  the  glow  of  the  fire  came  with  healing  to  our  thin  and  half- 
frozen  blood — and  we  were  asleep.  With  great  effort  the  old  people 
succeeded  in  arousing  us,  and  even  after  I  had  opened  my  eyes  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I  could  stir  my  weary  brain  into  action  and  recall 
where  I  was. 

"We  ain't  got  much,  Mausses,"  explained  the  old  woman  as  she 
pointed  to  a  little  bottle  that  had  been  set  between  my  friend  and  my- 
self, "but  sich  as  it  is,  yehs  welcome.  An'  do  drink  dat  ar  yarb  tea  wid 
de  sogum  sweetnin,  tain't  like  de  coffee  we  uster  git  afo'ah  de  wah,  but 
me  an'  Phil  allows  dat  on  cold  nights  it's  mighty  warmin'  an  soothin' 
like." 

Bless  her  generous  heart!  there  was  no  need  of  apology  to  us.  We 
had  been  too  long  hungry  to  be  fastidious.  The  golden  pones  of  well- 
sifted  cornmeal;  the  pork,  fried  crisp  and  with  plenty  of  rich  gravy,  and 
the  "yarb  tea,"  sweetened  with  "sogum,"  made  up  such  a  bill  of  lux- 
uries as  had  never  appeased  appetite  before.  We  did  not  eat  the  food, 
we  devoured  it  like  hungry  wolves,  with  our  eyes  bulging  out  and  the 
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sweat  standing  in  beads  on  our  foreheads.  We  sopped  the  pones  in  the 
gravy,  and  swallowed  them  with  the  meat,  and  washed  all  down  with 
cup  after  cup  of  that  "yarb  tea" — the  most  delicious  beverage  that  had 
ever  passed  my  lips,  and  never  equaled  since  though  I  have  sipped 
champagne  at  the  banquet  board  in  many  lands  and  drank  Mocha  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hills  where  it  grew. 

It  was  a  sense  of  shame  rather  than  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
caused  us  finally  to  desist — otherwise  we  might  have  eaten  to  our  own 
destruction.  The  half  the  cabin  near  the  fireplace  was  covered  by 
smoke-stained  boards  that  made  a  little  loft,  and  here,  while  we  were 
sleeping  and  the  old  woman  was  cooking,  her  husband  had  fitted  us  up 
a  bed.  Pointing  to  a  ladder  consisting  of  four  or  five  steps,  the  man 
said: 

"Dais  a  kinder  shake-down  up  dah,  whar  yehs  ken  sleep,  but  look 
out  foh  yer  heads,  ez  de  clapboards  comes  down  mighty  low,  an'  dey 
ain't  very  fast  nohow;  an'  my  'vice  is  to  lie  down  under  dem  blankets 
an'  sleep  right  straight  on  twill  ye'hs  has  hed  yar  sleep  plum  out;  then 
yeh'll  be  able  to  git  ober  the  groun'  bettah." 

A  very  Solomon  in  wisdom  and  an  ./Esculapius  in  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  the  needs  of  exhausted  nature  was  that  old  man, 
Phil.  Promptly  acting  on  his  advice,  we  crept  up  to  the  loft,  wrapped 
ourselves  in  the  blankets  he  had  placed  for  us,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  snow  and  sleet  beating  on  the  clapboards 
a  few  feet  overhead.  Palaces  may  be  more  luxurious  and  brownstone 
houses  more  desirable,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  if  to-day  I  could  com- 
mand the  gold  of  Midas  I  could  not  duplicate  to  myself  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  the  supper  in  that  humble  cabin,  and  no  man  ever  enjoyed 
on  downy  couch  the  refreshing  and  entirely  satisfactory  sleep  that  came 
to  us  in  the  old  negro's  soot-stained  loft. 

We  awoke  after  a  continuous  sleep  of  sixteen  hours,  and  we  might 
have  prolonged  it  till  we  had  rounded  out  the  twenty-four  had  we  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  stamping  of  horses,  the  clatter  of  bridle  chains, 
and  the  sound  of  white  men's  voices  just  outside  the  cabin  door. 

"Rebs!"  whispered  Martin,  as  he  grasped  my  arm. 

"One  of  our  men  has  just  come  through  the  swamp,  and  by  the 
broken  ice  he  tracked  the  men  over.  There  were  two  of  them,  and  they 
must  have  come  in  this  direction,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
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"Dat  may  be,  Mauss,"  replied  the  old  black  man,  "but  I  reckon 
dey  kep'  plum  on;  I  knows  none  ob  'em  kem  whar  me  or  Nance  could 


see  'em." 


We  could  hear  the  old  woman  walking  out  of  the  cabin  and  her 
shrewd  speech  to  the  troopers,  who  were  evidently  out  hunting  for  the 
escaped  prisoners. 

"Now  dat  yeh  mentions  it,  Mauss,"  she  said,  with  admirable  cool- 
ness, "pe-ahs  to  me,  I  ken  rekemembah  I  wuz  woke  up  long  arter  me 
an'  Phil  had  gone  to  bed,  an'  I  heard  suffin'  like  men  a-talkin'  an'a- 
talkin'.  Den  I  didn't  heah'  noffin',  an'  I  reckoned  'twas  de  wind,  an' 
went  to  sleep  agin." 

"Who  do  you  people  belong  to?"  asked  the  white  man. 

"To  Mauss  Tom  Harrison,"  replied  Phil. 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"Don  know,  Sah;  specks  he's  in  de  wah.  Bud  me  an  Nance  bein' 
kinder  ole,  we's  lef  back  har  to  scrimmige  foh  oursefs." 

The  horsemen  spoke  among  themselves  in  low  tones  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  we  could  hear  them  moving  away.  I  looked  out  through  a 
chink  between  the  logs  and  saw  four  gray-coated  troopers  riding  toward 
what  I  subsequently  learned  was  the  east,  the  direction  which  we  must 
take. 

"Gosh  a  massy!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  as  he  followed  his  wife 
into  the  cabin  after  the  soldiers  had  gone  out  of  hearing  "I  ain't  been 
so  skeert  since  de  fightin',  yeah  ago  las'  Summah!" 

Martin  called  down  to  learn  who  the  soldiers  were  searching  for, 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  add  to  the  old  man's  nervousness. 

"Dey's  sojers  a  sarchin'  foh  yehs!"  he  called  up.  "Foh  de  Lor's 
sake,  gemmen,  stay  whar  yeh  is  till  it  comes  dark  agin." 

"How  long  will  that  be?" 

"Not  more'n  two  houahs.  But  I'll  chuck  yer  up  yer  tings  ez 
Nance  an'  me  ez  been  a  tryin'  to  fix  up  a  bit,  an'  yeh  ken  git  'em  on 
so's  to  be  ready,  an'  if  yeh  heahs  moah  wite  men  a  talkin'  out  dah, 
don't  say  noffin,  but  lay  low." 
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We  promised  to  follow  out  this  advice,  which  was  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  ideas  of  propriety,  and  we  at  once  began  to 
dress  in  our  clothes  which  the  old  man  pitched  up.  They  were  not 
the  wet  rags  we  had  taken  off  the  night  before.  They  had  been  dried, 
cleaned,  and  sewed  up,  from  the  stockings  to  the  dilapidated  felt  hats, 
even  our  boots  had  been  cobbled  and  greased  by  the  old  man,  who  had 
been,  so  he  assured  us,  "de  bes'  shoemakah  foh  han's  along  de  Jeems 
befoh  de  wah." 

We  could  not  go  down  till  our  old  friend  gave  the  order  but  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  talking  with  him  while  the  old  woman  busied  herself 
getting  supper.  We  thanked  him  again  and  again  for  what  he  and  his 
wife  had  done  for  us,  and  we  spoke  of  our  inability  to  compensate  him 
at  this  time,  as  we  did  not  have  a  cent  of  money  of  any  kind.  In  their 
generous,  homely  way  the  old  people  assured  us  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  be  of  use,  and  Nance  told  us  she  had  been  praying  foi  our  safe  de- 
liverance ever  since  we  came  to  the  cabin. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  and  the  window  was  again  covered  we  de- 
scended to  partake  of  another  banquet  of  the  same  mateiials,  including 
the  wonderful  "yarb  tea."  We  had  just  finished  our  meal  when  we 
were  startled  by  a  long,  shrill  whistle  some  distance  away,  evidently  a 
signal.  Before  we  sould  express  alarm  the  old  man  opened  the  door 
and  answered  with  another  whistle,  and  immediately  after  a  middle- 
aged  colored  man,  slightly  lame,  and  with  a  kindly  face,  came  in. 
Phil  introduced  him  by  saying: 

"Dish  yar's  Jack  Mason.  I  tole  him  'bout  you  gemmen  to-day 
an'  he's  greed  to  guide  yeh  down  east  of  Coal  Harbah,  an'  see  dat  yehs 
a-headin'  right  foh  yeh  friens." 

We  shook  hands  with  Jack  Mason  and  announced  ourselves  ready 
to  start  at  once.  The  old  woman,  as  we  were  about  to  leave,  gave  us 
each  some  corn  bread  and  meat  to  last  us  on  the  way.  The  language 
was  all  too  poor  in  words  such  as  we  felt  were  needed  to  express  our 
thanks,  and  our  friends  seemed  to  realize  this  as  we  said   "Farewell!" 

It  was  an  unusually  dark  night  with  a  cold  rain  beating  into  our 
faces  from  the  east,  but  our  long  rest  and  the  two  thoroughly  satisfying 
meals  we  had  had  restored  our  strength  so  much  that  we  felt  we  could 
now  keep  straight  on  to  our  own  lines  without  trotting.  Realizing  the 
necessity  for  silence,  we  did  not  speak  to  our  guide  nor  to  each  other, 
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but  kept  close  after  him  as  he  trudged  on,  sometimes  along  a  beaten 
road,  but  oftener  across  fields  and  through  woods,  where  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  unusually  thick. 

We  kept  steadily  and  hopefully  on,  and,  although  we  had  no  means 
of  telling  the  time  nor  the  distance  traveled,  Martin  and  myself  were 
agreed  that  we  had  been  walking  for  eight  hours  and  must  have  come 
more  than  twenty  miles,  when  our  guide  came  to  a  halt  in  the  midst  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  jungle  and  said: 

"It'll  be  sun  up  in  jes  'bout  an  houah.  Here's  a  cabin  ez  no  one 
ain't  lib'd  in  since  foah  de  wah,  but  it's  got  a  roof  an'  a  fiah  place,  an 
it'll  do  to  hide  in  till  anudder  night.  Den  keep  on  east,  an'  if  so  be 
yeh  hez  luck,  yeh  mout  meet  up  wid  some  ob  yehr  folks  de  nex'  maw- 
mn  . 

He  led  us,  as  we  could  tell  by  feeling  about  us,  into  a  log  hut, 
pressed  into  my  hands  a  box  of  matches,  said  "Good-bye,"  and  was 
gone. 

We  felt  much  encouraged  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  having 
passed  through  the  greatest  danger.  Another  day  or  two  and  we  would 
be  within  the  lines  of  our  own  pickets  or  in  communication  with  some  of 
the  gunboats  along  the  James  or  the  York  River,  depending  on  the 
direction  we  were  forced  to  take.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  took 
a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  discovered  that  we  were  on  the  banks  of 
a  creek  that  flowed  northward.  To  the  east  there  were  fields  and  a 
house  in  sight,  but  as  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about,  we  concluded  that 
the  place  was  deserted. 

We  ate  the  bread  and  meat  the  old  woman  had  so  thoughtfully 
prepared  for  us,  and  after  carefully  discussing  the  situation  we  decided 
to  push  on,  keeping  in  the  woods  as  much  as  possible  and  away  from  the 
beaten  roads.  This  plan  worked  very  well  till  about  noon,  when, emerg- 
ing from  a  piece  of  woods,  we  saw  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  a  number  of  infantry,  men,  undoubtedly  Confederates,  though 
many  had  blue  army  overcoats,  marching  eastward.  We  hurried  back 
to  the  woods,  and,  after  waiting  for  an  hour  or  more,  we  started  on  again, 
bearing  off  toward  the  northeast.  It  was  becoming  dusk,  and  we  were 
in  another  stretch  of  woods,  when  we  were  startled  at  coming  face  to 
face  with  a  black  woman.  Without  waiting  for  us  to  announce  our- 
selves she  cried  out: 

"Is  yehs  Yankees  from  Libby?" 
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We  acknowledged  that  we  were. 

"Waal,"  she  continued,  "Sam  White  was  down  de  Williamsburg 
road  dis  mawnin',  an'  he  sez  de  Yankees  is  a  comin'  from  dar  wid  de 
guns.     Speck  dey'll  be  swarmin'  right  smart  'bout  hyar  to-morrer." 

This  woman  was  a  servant  in  a  family  with  Southern  sympathies 
that  lived  near  by,  so  that  she  could  only  help  us  with  advice.  She 
told  us  the  country  was  full  of  scouting  parties  out  searching  for  the 
prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  Richmond,  and  she  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  "keep  in  de  woods  and  lie  low"  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

By  this  time  the  clouds  had  cleared  away  and  our  friend,  the  North 
Star,  was  visible,  an  omen  that  gave  us  much  comfort.  We  already 
knew  that  the  prison  authorities  received  the  Richmond  papers  soon 
after  they  were  published,  and  this  knowledge  led  us  to  believe — and 
rightly,  too,  as  the  result  showed — that  our  troops  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  peninsula  would  at  once  be  advanced  to  render  succor  to  the  es- 
caping prisoners. 

We  kept  on  till  about  3  o'clock  the  following  morning,  now  and  then 
seeing  a  light  to  the  right  or  left,  but  carefully  avoiding  it.  We  had 
been  travelling  almost  continuously  for  more  than  thirty  hours,  during 
which  time  we  had  only  had  one  meal,  and  that  was  brought  with  us 
from  the  cabin  where  we  had  been  so  hospitably  received.  Our  boots 
were  worn  out,  and  our  feet  were  swollen  and  sore,  but  the  hope  of  speedy 
relief  nerved  us  on.  A  fire  directly  in  our  front  attracted  our  attention. 
The  stacked  arms  flashed  in  the  light  and  we  could  see  men  in  long  over- 
coats passing  back  and  forth.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  reserve 
picket  post  of  our  friends,  but  this  cheering  feeling  did  not  destroy  our 
own  prudence  nor  abate  the  caution  we  had  so  far  maintained.  Poor 
Martin's  feet  were  in  a  sad  state.  One  of  them  was  bare,  the  rotten 
boot  being  left  behind  in  the  mud,  so  that  as  he  walked  he  left  a  bloody 
track  behind  him. 

On  a  nearer  approach  we  discovered  that  the  men  had  built  their 
fire  among  the  broken  branches  of  a  tree  that  had  been  uprooted  by  the 
wind,  leaving  a  shield  of  earth  about  the  roots,  in  the  shadow  of  which 
we  advanced.  Leaving  Martin  in  the  shadow,  I  crept  along  the  trunk 
to  try  and  learn  from  the  talk  whether  the  men  in  the  blue  overcoats 
were  friends  or  foes. 
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As  I  crawled  carefully  along  a  stick  broke  under  me  with  a  report 
that  sounded  to  my  ears  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Instantly  the 
men  seized  their  pieces,  and  one  man  cocked  his  rifle  and  springing  to 
my  side  of  the  tree  shouted: 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Don't  fire,"  I  replied  as  I  rose  to  my  feet;  "I'm  a  friend." 

"You  are  one  of  the  escaped  Yanks,  ain't  you?"  said  the  man. 

I  acknowledged  that  I  was,  and  then  asked  what  command  this 
was. 

"A  detachment  of  the  Twenty-first  Virginia  out  hunting  you  fel- 
lows," was  the  reply. 

And  so,  after  all  our  efforts  to  be  free,  we  were  prisoners  again! 

Asa  N.  Hays 
(To  be  continued) 
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COLONEL    THOMAS    MARSHALL 

THOMAS  MARSHALL,  of  Boston,  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment  of  the  line,  had  a  military  training  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  September,  1761,  at  forty-two 
he  was  a  captain  in  Colonel  John  Phillips'  regiment  and  held  the  same 
rank  in  Colonel  Joseph  Jackson's  regiment.  He  was  a  major  in  the 
last  named  regiment  in  November,  1764,  and  in  1767  was  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  same  and,  later,  in  Colonel  John  Erving's  regiment. 

Marshall  was  born  fourteen  years  before  the  Father  of  his  Country 
but  outlived  him.  Portraits  show  him  clad  in  the  court  dress  of  his 
time.  One  portrait  is  in  the  Armory  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  with  which  organization  he  was  identified 
in  1761-63-67.  He  was  the  oldest  regimental  commander  commissioned 
by  Massachusetts  to  command  a  mobile  foot  regiment  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Saratoga  and  was  one  of  the 
only  nine  Record  Clerks  that  Boston  ever  officially  had. 

Massachusetts  Archives,  manuscripts,  volume  212,  pages  50-54, 
dated  January,  1777,  file  original  remonstrances  by  Colonels  John 
Greaton,  Third  Regiment;  Ichabod  Alden,  Seventh;  Samuel  Brewer, 
Twelfth;  Ebenezer  Francis,  Eleventh,  and  Thomas  Marshall,  Tenth, 
to  the  Massachusetts  authorities  against  the  orders  for  recruits  to  fur- 
nish their  own  arms,  accoutrements,  blankets,  etc.,  "for  reason  that 
some  are  poorly  cloathed,  destitute,  and  in  suffering  circumstances." 

General  Gates,  Sept.  29,  1777,  in  a  letter  commended  the  valor  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  Corps  of  Light  Infantry,  after  Bemus  Heights  battle; 
also  the  bravery  of  Generals  Enoch  Poor  and  Ebenezer  Learned  of 
Oxford  and  Colonels  Daniel  Morgan  and  Thomas  Marshall,  for  aiding 
Major  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Hingham.  On  Feb.  9,  1778, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  Alexander  Hamilton  named  Col- 
onel Marshall  as  having  gone,  on  the  20th  ult.  to  Boston.  This  letter 
was  dated  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
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In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Weston,  Middlesex  County,  where 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year  Colonel  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Wood- 
ward were  married,  Dec.  6,  1795,  as  also  in  Medway  records,  Thomas 
Marshall  was  always  termed  "Colonel." 

The  original  MSS.  Massachusetts  Archives  collection  of  Muster  and 
Pay  Rolls,  Valley  Forge  period,  do  not  include  any  county  rolls  from 
Colonel  Marshall's  regiment,  while  he  commanded  the  Tenth  Foot 
Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  Castle  and  Harbor  Rolls,  vol. 
25,  page  207,  files  original  list  made  out  by  him  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1780,  giving  names  of  officers  and  men  of  that  regiment  that  were  in 
camp  on  or  before  Aug.  15,  1777,  and  to  whom  the  State  bounty  had 
been  paid.  On  Jan.  1,  1781,  Colonel  Marshall  was  succeeded  by  Colo- 
nel Benjamin  Tupper  as  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts. 

CASUALTIES    IN   MARSHALL'S  REGIMENT 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ephraim  Jackson  of  Newton.     Died  Dec.  19,  1777. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  Thompson  of  Brimfield.     Prisoner  at  Young's  House,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1780;  exchanged  Dec.  8,  1780. 

First  Lieutenant  Bartlett  Hinds  of  Middleboro.     Wounded,  disqualified  for  active  service 
and  transferred  to  the  invalid  corps. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Casey.     Killed  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  August,  1777. 
Lieutenant  Hugh  W.  W.  Gray.     Killed  Aug.  3,   1777,  at  Saratoga,  or  Fort  Schuyler, 
(Stanwix),  N.  Y. 

Ensign  Christopher  Walcott  of  Boston.     Killed  at  Fort  Anne  July  7,  1777. 
Second  Lieutenant  Warham  Wheeler,  Concord.     Discharged  Nov.  11,  1777. 
Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  White  of  Hadley.     Dismissed  March  27,  1780. 
Ensign  Pyam  Cushing,  Lunenburg.     Died  Jan.  5,  1778. 

Second  Lieutenant  Barnabas  Ashley,  Freetown.     Discharged  March  24,  1778. 
Second  Lieutenant  William  Dawes,  Boston.     Discharged  because  of  impaired  health, 
May  25,  1778,  on  accusation  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall. 
Ensign  Isaac  Morton  of  Suffolk  County.     Discharged  Dec.  4,  1777. 

Ensign  and  Adjutant  Nathan  Parsons  of  Ipswich,  also  given   Belchertown.     Deranged 
March  1,  1779. 

The  abstract  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  com- 
missary general  of  musters,  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  dated  June, 
1778,  names  eleven  colonels  of  regiments  of  infantry  and  eighty-eight 
captains  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  This  valuable  manuscript  gives 
the  strength  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  line,  that  date,  as 
follows : 

Commissioned  officers,  25. 

Staff,  5. 

Non-commissioned  and  privates,  277  present  that  date. 
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Colonel  Thomas  Marshall. 

Captain  Thomas  Philip  of  Rindge  or  Topsfield. 

Captain  Jacob  Wales  of  Braintree,  Norfolk  County. 

Captain  Samuel  King  of  Salem,  Essex  County. 

Captain  Josiah  Smith,  South  Hadley  (also  given  Hadley),  Hampshire  County. 

Captain  Amasa  Soper  of  Dartmouth,  Bristol  County. 

Captain  Christopher  Marshall  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 

Captain  William  Warner  of  Leominster  (also  given  Winchendon),  Worcester  County. 

Captain  Benjamin  Walcutt  of  Boston. 

Colonels  Gamaliel  Bradford  of  the  Fourteenth,  Samuel  Brewer  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Benjamin  Tupper  of  the  Eleventh,  with  Thomas  Mar- 
shall of  the  Tenth,  were  then  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  John  Paterson.  Colonel  Marshall  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Drake  says  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Captain  Christopher  Marshall.  On  April  16,  1778,  the  Board  of 
War  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  application  of  Lieutenant  William  Dawes, 
ordered  the  delivery  of  twenty  haversacks  for  the  men  belonging  to 
Colonel  Marshall's  regiment.  Vol.  224,  Series  19  Revolution  Re- 
solves, Massachusetts  Archives,  manuscripts  files  Colonel  Marshall's 
opinion  and  accusation  concerning  Lieutenant  William  Dawes. 

Drake  further  says  that  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall's  father  was  a 
Revolutionary  patriot  of  Philadelphia,  who  retired  from  business  with 
a  competency  before  the  Revolution,  in  which,  though  a  Quaker,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Council  and  Safety.  His 
diary,  1774-1781,  called  "Marshall's  Remembrancer,"  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Duane,  was  published  in  1839  and  1849.  His  contemporary, 
Colonel  Gamaliel  Bradford  of  Plymouth,  was  twelve  years  his  junior; 
Colonel  Benjamin  Tupper  of  Stoughton,  Westerfield,  was  nineteen 
years  younger  than  Marshall. 

"The  Marshall  Family,"  by  William  McClurg  Paxton,  1885, 
states:  "Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  was  at  Valley  Forge  with  his  sons, 
John  and  Thomas.  At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  when  General  Mercer 
was  killed,  he  succeeded  to  the  command.  A  horse  was  killed  under 
him  at  Brandywine."      (Third  Virginia  Regiment.) 

It  is  the  compiler's  opinion  that  the  officer  above  referred  to  was 
not  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  of  Boston. 

An  oration,  "Inhabitants  of  Weston,  4  July,  1776,"  by  Charles  H. 
Fiske,  states: 
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"General  Washington  is  said  to,  in  1788,  have  been  called  on  here 
at  John  Flagg's  Tavern  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  who  had  purchased  and  was  then  living  on  the  estate  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  General  Charles  J.  Payne." 

Richardson's  "History  of  Medway"  gives  town  tax,  church,  etc., 
records  showing  that  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  Thomas  Mar- 
shall bore  a  prominent  part  in  local  matters. 

On  Jan.  9,  1777,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  re- 
solved to  stop  from  the  bounty  money  of  twenty  pounds  offered  by 
this  State  for  recruits  the  sum  of  four  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  by 
having  same  endorsed  on  one  of  the  ten-pound  notes  to  be  given  for 
said  bounty.  It  was  against  this  deduction  that  Colonels  John 
Greaton,  Third  Massachusetts,  Ichabod  Alden,  Seventh,  Samuel 
Brewer,  Twelfth,  and  Ebenezer  Francis,  Eleventh,  unavailingly  pro- 
tested. 

The  regiments  of  Colonel  Samuel  Brewer,  Gamaliel  Bradford  and 
Thomas  Marshall  were  the  first  who  marched  their  recruits  to  Ticon- 
deroga;  "they  having  enlisted  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  rest 
of  the  Colonels." 

On  Sept.  29,  1777,  Major  General  Gates  wrote  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  regarding  the  victories  in  the  Northern  Department  and 
the  bravery  of  Colonels  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  Thomas  Marshall 
of  Massachusetts,  Generals  Enoch  Poor  and  Ebenezer  Learned  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  aid  of  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts. 
The  letter  is  dated  "Camp  Behmus  Heights"  and  states  in  part: 

The  glory  of  the  action  of  the  19th  inst.  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
valour  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  Corps  of  Light  Infantry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Morgan.  The  Brigades  under  Gens.  Poor  and  Learned 
with  the  Regt.  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  Marshall  were  not  engaged 
in  any  of  the  centre  and  right  wing,  except  Col.  Marshall's, — nor  they 
until  the  affair  was  almost  decided, — as  the  enemy  kept  their  left  wing 
composed  of  the  German  troops  entirely  out  of  the  action, — but  ready 
to  fall  upon  our  right.  This  they  never  attempted:  why,  is  best  known 
to  themselves. 

A.  J.  Bowden's  "Collection  of  Washington  letters  to  Benjamin 
Lincoln,"  published  in  1907,  quotes  evidence  indicating  presence  of  Col- 
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onel  Marshall  at  Valley  Forge  about  Feb.  9,  1778.  The  letter  of  Wash- 
ington is  one  page  folio  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
commences: 

"On  the  20th  ult.  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  by  Col. 
Marshall  who  was  going  to  Boston." 

The  original  manuscript  Massachusetts  archives,  collection  of 
muster  and  payrolls,  Valley  Forge  period,  do  not  include  any  company 
rolls  from  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall's  regiment. 

Philip  Reade 

[Copyright,  by  Brigadier  General  Philip  Reade,  U.  S.  A.,  retired] 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  OLD  MILL  PRISON,  PLYMOUTH,  ENGLAND 

A  correspondent  sends  us  an  account  of  the  Old  Mill  Prison,  which  was  privately 
printed  several  years  ago,  and  which  he  thinks  should  be  preserved  in  this  department. 
The  article  will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  The  lists  of  names  of  those  who  were  im- 
prisoned have  been  omitted. 

OCT.  7,  1776,  Eleazar  Johnson  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was 
commissioned  as  captain,  Anthony  Knapp,  first  lieutenant, 
John  Buntin,  second  lieutenant,  and  Daniel  Lunt,  master,  of 
the  privateer  brig  Dalton.  On  the  15th  of  November  following,  the 
Dalton  sailed  from  Newburyport,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  the  next 
day,  anchoring  at  Pepperell's  Cove,  where  she  remained  till  the  26th, 
when  she  sailed,  and  cruised  about  until  the  24th  day  of  December. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Dec.  24,  the  Dalton  fell  in  with  and 
was  captured  by  the  British  man-of-war  Raisonable,  a  frigate  of  sixty- 
four  guns.  The  Dalton  having  but  eighteen  guns,  six  swivels,  was  an 
easy  prey  for  her  formidable  antagonist.  The  crew  of  the  Dalton 
numbered  120  men,  while  the  Raisonable  had  about  four  times  that 
number. 

The  cruise  of  the  Raisonable  being  over,  she  immediately  sailed  for 
Plymouth,  England,  where  she  arrived  about  the  13th  of  January, 
1777.  The  following  Sunday,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Dalton  were 
transferred  from  the  Raisonable  to  the  Belle  Isle,  a  ship  of  sixty-four 
guns.  Jan.  30,  1777,  the  captain  and  surgeon,  with  servants,  of  the 
American  privateer  Charming  Sally  were  brought  on  board  the  Belle 
Isle.  They,  with  their  crew  and  vessel,  were  captured  by  the  Non- 
such, man-of-war,  sixty-four  guns.  February  7,  the  prisoners  were 
removed  to  the  Torbay,  a  ship  of  seventy-four  guns.  Up  to  this  time 
they  were  fairly  well  treated;  but  upon  their  arrival  on  board  of  this 
vessel  they  were  immediately  consigned  to  the  bay,  between  decks, 
where  the  allotted  space  was  so  contracted  that  it  was  impossible  for 
all  to  lie  down  at  one  time.  The  crowded  state  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined, lack  of  fresh  air,  proper  food,  etc.,  soon  had  its  effect,  and  two 
days  later  sixteen  of  them  were  reported  on  the  sick-list.  The  re- 
mainder were  suffering  from  colds,  rheumatism,  etc.  On  this  vessel 
they  remained  till  the  13th,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  74-gun- 
ship  Buford,   Captain   Boyer.     The   commander   of   this    ship   was    a 
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gentleman  by  nature  as  well  as  birth;  he  was  unremitting  in  his  en- 
deavors to  make  our  unfortunate  countrymen  as  comfortable  as  the 
circumstances  would  permit — giving  them  the  best  of  quarters,  with 
plenty  of  room  and  fresh  air,  and  the  liberty  of  his  ship.  At  his  own 
expense  he  purchased  mattresses,  bedding,  and  a  full  suit  of  clothes 
for  each.  Notwithstanding  this,  nearly  every  day,  one  or  more  of  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  suffering  with  the  itch, 
small-pox,  fever-and-ague,  etc.  The  surgeons  and  nurses  at  the  hos- 
pital were  also  very  kind  to  our  men,  doing  everything  to  alleviate  their 
suffering. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1777,  those  of  the  Dalton  crew  who  were  not 
too  sick  to  be  removed  were  committed  to  the  Old  Mill  Prison.  George 
Fernald  of  Kittery,  with  five  others  of  the  Dalton's  crew  who  were  in 
the  Royal  Hospital  sick  with  small-pox  when  this  transfer  was  made, 
was  committed  to  the  prison  on  the  first  day  of  August.  Fernald  at 
this  time  was  still  quite  sick;  and  the  surgeon  in  charge  sent  him  to  the 
prison  hospital.  He  recovered,  was  exchanged,  returned  to  Kittery, 
and  was  married  to  Abigail  Green,  Nov.  7,  1778. 

Between  seven  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Jan.  31,  1778, 
Captain  Henry  Johnson  of  the  Lexington.  Captain  Eleazer  Johnson,  of 

the  Dalton,  Coffin  Boardman,  Samuel  Treadwell  and  Deal  with 

the  assistance  of  two  sentinels  who  were  posted  in  the  prison  yard, 
made  their  escape — the  sentinels  took  French  leave  at  the  same  time. 
Treadwell  was  captured,  placed  on  board  the  Blenheim,  returned  to 
prison  March  14,  immediately  sent  to  the  black  hole,  where  he  was 
confined  on  half  allowance  of  food,  forty  days.  Boardman  and  Deal 
were  caught  in  London,  and  returned  to  prison,  April  10.  The  two 
soldiers  were  caught,  tried  by  courtmartial,  sentenced — one  to  receive 
seven  hundred  lashes,  the  other  to  be  shot.  Captains  Henry  and 
Eleazer  Johnson  were  not  retaken.  March  15,  1779,  two  years  and 
four  months  from  the  time  of  capture,  the  crew  of  the  Dalton  were 
exchanged.  Some  of  them  shipped  with  John  Paul  Jones,  on  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard;  some  on  the  Alliance;  the  remainder  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  famous  (or  infamous)  Old  Mill  Prison  in  which  so  many  of 
the  boys  and  men  belonging  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kittery  were  con- 
fined during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  so  called  on  account  of  its 
having  been  built  on  an  eminence,  which  was  the  site  of  an  ancient 
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wind-mill.  It  was  about  half  way  between  Plymouth  dock  and  Ply- 
mouth. There  were  three  buildings;  one  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  largest  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  yard.  It  was  two  stories, 
built  of  stone,  having  no  window  on  the  north  side.  There  was  a 
space  of  twenty  feet  between  this  building  and  the  Commissary's  office, 
which  stood  to  the  west.  On  the  north  was  a  high  wall  extending  from 
the  prison  to  the  office.  Another  wall  on  the  south  joined  the  two 
buildings.  In  this  wall  was  a  gate  opening  into  the  main  yard.  South 
of  the  yard  in  front  of  the  Commissary's  office  was  the  cookroom,  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  other  building,  on  the  north  end,  and  forming 
the  west  side  of  the  yard;  a  space  between  the  prisons  answered  as  a 
yard  for  both.  On  the  south  side  of  this  common  yard  was  a  wall 
fourteen  feet  high,  with  broken  glass,  set  in  mortar,  covering  the  top. 
A  similar  wall  on  the  east  formed  an  enclosure  of  half  an  acre.  Two 
sentinels  were  stationed  in  this  yard  by  day  and  four  by  night  and  as 
many  more  outside  the  wall.  There  were  also  two  sentinels  posted  on 
each  prison  floor.  There  were  thirteen  wards  in  the  prison  hospital, 
which  was  a  separate  building. 

The  French  prisoners  were  confined  in  another  prison;  its  yard  was 
sepaiated  from  the  Americans  by  a  high  wall. 

H.  W.  F. 
Transcript,  Boston 

[See  article  "Jonathan  Elkins,  Plymouth  Prisoner,"  in  the  Magazine,  October,  1914.— Ed.] 
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A  T  Portland  we  took  the  steamer  Admiral,  for  St.  John.  Passage 
/\  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  everything  connected  with  our 
X  JL  steamer  was  truly  admirable,  and  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  Shores  and  Islands  bold  and  fantastic;  rocks  dark, 
gray  and  brown;  waters  deep  blue;  and  the  prospect  seaward  occasionally 
enlivened  by  the  spouting  of  a  whale,  and  always  covered  with  a  fleet  of 
ships  or  fishing  vessels.  We  had  a  favorable  view  of  the  island  of 
Grand  Manan,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  is  twenty 
miles  long,  five  wide,  well  cultivated,  and  whose  rock-bound  shores  are 
in  some  places  six  hundred  feet  high.  To  the  Geologist,  this  island, 
and  its  more  unpretending  neighbors,  present  a  most  interesting  field 
of  observation;  and,  in  some  instances,  for  example,  he  will  discover  no 
less  than  a  dozen  distinct  layers  of  different  kinds  of  rock,  each  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  off  by  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
these  eccentric  developments  will  astonish  him,  and  puzzle  his  philoso- 
phy. The  ornithologist  also,  as  did  our  great  Audubon,  will  find  much 
here  to  delight  him  in  his  studies;  for  here  the  herring  gull  is  found 
building  its  nests  in  the  top  of  trees,  and  not  upon  the  ground,  whereby 
it  abandons  its  ancient  habit  and  resorts  to  an  unusual  instinct  to  pre- 
serve its  eggs  from  the  grasp  of  the  greedy  hunters;  and,  here  too,  will 
be  found  the  breeding  places  of  those  famous  little  birds,  the  stormy 
petrels,  which,  during  the  breeding  season,  burrow  into  the  soft  ground 
or  hide  themselves  in  hollow  rotten  logs. 

The  lofty  trap  cliffs  of  Nova  Scotia  which  loomed  above  the  south- 
ern horizon  were  too  remote  to  be  appreciated,  but  we  felt  a  little 
covetous  as  we  thought  of  the  splendid  agates,  cornelians,  and  amethysts 
which  abound  among  them,  some  of  which  were  picked  up  by  the  early 
French  voyagers,  and  are  at  this  day  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France. 

I  spent  an  hour  or  so  on  the  forward  deck  of  our  goodly  steamer, 
and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  a  party  of  Bay  of  Fundy  skippers  or  fisher- 
men, who  had  been  to  Boston  upon  a  visit  and  were  then  returning  to 
St.  John  to  prepare  for  a  new  cruize.  One  of  them,  was,  beyond  all 
question,  the  very  man  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine  honored  with  an  introduc- 
tion, some  weeks  ago,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  specimen  of 
the  race.     Bred  to  the  use  of  boats  from  his  earliest  youth,  as  Mr. 
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Sabine  has  pleasantly  written,  he  displays  astonishing  skill  in  their  man- 
agement, and  great  boldness  in  his  adventures.  He  will  cross,  the 
stormiest  weather,  from  island  to  island,  and  go  from  passage  to  pas- 
sage through  frightful  whirls  of  tides  which  meet  and  part  with  a  loud 
roar;  and  he  will  dive  headlong,  as  it  were,  upon  rocks  and  bars,  merely 
to  show  how  easily  he  can  shun  them,  or  how  readily  and  certainly  he 
can  "go  about"  and  stand  off  on  the  "other  tack."  He  is  neither  lands- 
man nor  seaman,  a  soldier  nor  a  marine;  but  you  would  think  by  his 
talk  that  he  could  appear  to  advantage  in  either  of  these  characters. 
He  is  neither  a  merchant  nor  a  mechanic,  and  yet  he  can  buy  and  sell, 
mend  and  make,  as  expertly  as  either.  In  the  healing  art  he  is  wise 
above  all  others,  and  fancies  that  he  possesses  a  sovereign  specific  for 
every  ailment  which  all  the  world  beside  considers  as  incurable.  He 
holds  nautical  instruments  in  high  derision;  for  the  state  of  the  moon 
and  the  weather,  predictions  of  the  almanac,  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 
sea  when  it  "moans,"  and  the  particular  size  or  shape  of  a  "cat's  paw" 
or  "glin"  in  the  sky,  lead  him  to  far  surer  results.  He  will  undertake 
nothing  of  consequence  upon  a  Friday,  and  can  prove  by  a  hundred  in- 
cidents how  infallible  are  the  signs  and  omens  which  he  believes  in. 
He  thinks  to  die  in  his  bed.  True  it  is  that  he  has  been  overset;  that 
his  boat,  loaded  with  fish  to  the  "gunnel,"  has  sunk  under  him,  and  that 
a  vessel  has  run  over  him;  but  he  is  still  alive  and  "was  not  born  to  be 
drowned."  His  "fish  stories"  are  without  end.  In  politics,  he  goes 
for  the  largest  liberty.  He  has  never  heard  of  easements  and  pre- 
scriptive rights;  but  he  occupies  at  will  both  beach  and  upland,  with- 
out any  claim  to  either,  and  will  browbeat  the  actual  proprietor  who 
has  the  temerity  to  remind  him  of  their  relative  positions.  Against 
speculators  he  wages  perpetual  war;  why  should  he  not?  since  it  is 
they  who  put  up  the  price  of  his  favorite  "flat-hooped,  fine  middlings 
flour,"  put  down  the  price  of  fish  and  "ile!"  And  who  shall  do  justice 
to  his  dress  and  to  his  professional  gear?  The  garments  which  cover 
his  upper  and  nether  man  he  calls  ile  sute.  The  queer-shaped  thing 
worn  upon  his  crown  is  a  sou* -wester;  or,  if  the  humor  takes  him,  north- 
easter. He  wears  neither  mittens  nor  gloves,  but  has  a  substitute  which 
he  has  named  nippers.  When  he  talks  about  brush,  he  means  to  speak 
of  the  matted  and  tangled  mass  which  grows  upon  his  head;  or  the  long, 
red  hair  under  his  chin,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  neck-cloth;  or  of 
that  in  front  of  his  ears,  which  renders  him  impervious  to  the  dun  of  his 
merchant.     His  boots  are  stampers.     Lest  he  should  lose  the  movables 
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about  his  person,  he  has  them  fastened  to  his  pockets  by  lanyards. 
One  of  his  knives  is  a  cut-throat,  and  another  is  a  splitter.  His  apron, 
of  leather  or  canvas,  is  a  barvel.  The  compartment  of  his  boat  into 
which  he  throws  his  fish  as  he  catches  them  is  a  kid.  The  state  of  the 
moon  favorable  for  "driving  herring,"  he  calls  darks.  The  bent-up 
iron  hook  which  he  uses  to  carry  his  burning  torch  on  the  herring  ground, 
is  a  dragon.  The  small  net  with  an  iron  bow  and  wooden  handle,  is  a 
dip-net,  because  it  is  with  that  that  he  dips  out  of  the  water  the  fish 
which  his  light  attracts  to  the  surface.  His  set-net  is  differently  hung, 
and  much  larger;  it  has  leads  on  its  lower  edge  to  sink  it  in  the  water, 
and  corks  upon  its  upper  edge,  at  regular  intervals,  to  buoy  it  up  and 
preserve  it  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  so  that  the  herrings  may 
strike  it  and  become  entangled  in  its  meshes.  Nor  ends  his  dialect  here. 
Chebacco-boats  and  small  schooners  are  known  to  him  as  pinkies, 
pogies,  jiggers.  He  knows  but  little  about  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night;  everything  with  him  is  reckoned  by  the  tide.  Thus,  if  you  ask 
him  what  time  he  was  married,  he  will  answer,  "On  the  young  flood  last 
night,"  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  saw  a  man  this  morning  about 
"low-water  slack;"  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  "just  at  half-flood,"  "as  the 
tide  turned,"  or  "two  hours  to  low  water."  If  he  speaks  of  the  length 
of  line  required  on  the  different  fishing-ground,  he  will  compute  by 
"shots;"  he  means  thirty  fathoms.  If  he  have  fish  to  sell  and  is 
questioned  as  to  their  size,  he  will  reply  that  they  are  "two  quintaV 
fish,  by  which  he  means  that  fifty  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  He  is  kind  and  hospitable  in  his  way;  and  the  visitor  who  is 
treated  to  fresh  smother,  duff,  and  jo-fioggers,  may  regard  himself  as  a 
decided  favorite.  He  believes  in  witches  and  in  dreams.  The  famous 
pirate  Kyd  buried  gold  and  treasure  in  Money  Cove  and  Grand  Manan, 
he  is  sure;  and  he  has  dug  for  it  many  a  time.  His  "woman"  is  the 
"best;"  the  harbor  he  lives  in  is  "the  safest;"  and  his  boat  is  "the 
fastest,  and  will  carry  sail  the  longest."  When  determined  upon  going 
home,  whether  he  is  upon  the  land  or  the  sea,  he  says,  "Well,  I'll  up 
killock  and  be  off." 

Charles  Lanman 
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I  HAD  read  in  an  account  of  a  trial  in  St.  Paul,  how  somebody,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  being  given  by  the  court  a  passage  to  St. 
Louis,  had  chosen  to  go  by  steamboat,  because  for  the  same  price 
that  purchased  only  fare  on  the  railway  the  steamboats  gave  transpor- 
tation, board,  and  lodgings.  So  when  I  found  myself  about  to  go 
northward  from  St.  Louis,  recalling  this  fact,  and  desiring  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  old  river  life,  I  engaged  passage  on  the  steamer  Sidney, 
one  of  three  steamers  engaged  in  the  trade  that  once  employed  seventy- 
five.  Although  the  boat  was  not  to  leave  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  engaged  passage,  I  spent  most 
of  the  day  upon  the  wharf-boat,  partly  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  a 
belated  trunk,  but  more  especially  to  enjoy  the  strange  sights  of  the 
levee.  The  four  or  five  up-river  boats,  those  bound  for  St.  Paul,  the 
Illinois,  the  Missouri  and  Osage,  lay  at  the  upper  end  of  the  levee,  their 
bows  pointed  up-stream.  Below  them  lay  some  fifty  or  sixty  down- 
river boats,  bound  for  New  Orleans,  the  Tennessee,  the  Arkansas,  and 
the  Ohio,  their  bows  pointed  down-stream,  most  of  them  sidewheelers, 
and  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  up-river  boats,  which  were  narrow 
affairs  propelled  by  a  single  "kick  behind"  wheel.  All  day  long  an 
unbroken  line  of  negro  roustabouts  trotted  across  the  wharf-boat, 
bearing  freight.  The  wharf-boat  was  piled  high  with  boxes  and  bar- 
rels, drays  were  constantly  arriving  with  more  boxes  and  barrels,  and 
I  wondered  how  the  boat  was  going  to  hold  them  all. 

It  was  an  hour  past  the  sailing  time  when  the  last  freight  was 
aboard  and  the  Sidney  swung  into  the  stream.  The  wharf-boat  was 
crowded  with  negroes  of  both  sexes,  who  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon 
the  roustabouts  on  the  forward  deck,  and  waved  and  shouted  adieus. 
Most  of  the  men  in  the  crowd  had  been  unsuccessful  applicants  for 
roustabout  places,  for  the  steamer  engages  its  "able  seamen"  not  for 
the  season,  but  for  the  voyage.  Opposite  St.  Louis,  the  river  is  very 
narrow,  very  deep,  and  very  swift,  and  flows  between  high  banks  whose 
tops  are  far  above  the  greatest  floods.  One  would  expect  to  find  the 
river  banks  crowded  with  fine  villas,  but  fashion  has  never  set  that  way 
and  the  favorite  residence  portion  of  the  city  is  west  and  not  north  of 
the  business  quarter.  Evening  was  about  to  fall  as  we  neared  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  began  to  look  to  see  the  muddy  current  of 
that  river  filling  one-half  the  channel  and  the  clear  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi filling  the  other  half.     But  we  were  disappointed.     It  is  true 
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that  we  could  see  dusky  clouds  revolving  in  the  midst  of  clearer  water, 
but  the  upper  Mississippi  itself,  as  we  afterwards  found,  is  far  from 
clear,  and  we  did  not  see  what  we  had  so  often  read  about,  volumes  of 
clear  and  muddy  water  flowing  side  by  side,  divided  as  by  a  line.  As 
we  left  the  city  the  shores  began  to  sink  and  recede  and  the  river  wid- 
ened out  into  a  lake  some  four  or  five  miles  wide  apparently.  Low, 
marshy  shores  bounded  it  and  stretched  away  in  a  sea  of  grass  unbroken 
by  anything  higher  than  willow  clumps  until  swallowed  up  by  the  hori- 
zon. I  had  long  pictured  in  imagination  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi.  In  the  dozen  or  so  places  where  I  had  seen  these 
rivers  their  surroundings  were  lofty  bluffs,  bold  and  precipitous,  and 
I  had  imagined  the  Missouri  bursting  through  a  line  of  great  bluffs 
into  the  Mississippi,  which  came  from  the  north  through  its  own  war- 
ders of  earth-topped  cliffs.  What  I  did  see  was  perhaps  not  less  grand 
in  its  utter  desolation  and  sadness:  a  vast  flood  rushing  out  of  a  world- 
wide marsh,  welling  up  from  the  west,  where  its  waters  washed  the  sun 
setting  into  them.  To  the  east  another  marsh  whose  flat  edges  were 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  arising  night.  To  the  north,  to  the  south,  the 
great  Mississippi  meeting  the  sky.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  man,  not  a  house, 
not  a  bird,  not  a  beast,  nothing  lived  outside  of  our  boat;  nothing  lifted 
itself  above  the  level  of  water  and  grass  and  bushes.  And  what  the 
scene  lacked  that  was  melancholy  was  made  up  by  the  moaning  and 
weeping  of  the  swirling  water. 

When  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  banks  were  higher  again  and 
the  river  much  narrower.  We  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois, 
which,  month  in  and  month  out,  pours  into  the  Mississippi  as  much 
water  as  the  Missouri,  for  while  the  Big  Muddy  is  mighty  in  the  spring, 
it  is  very  small  in  the  summer,  and  by  no  means  entitled,  as  some 
geographers  contend,  to  give  its  name  to  the  river  below  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  In  general  the  Illinois  shore  was  lower  than  the 
Missouri  shore,  sometimes  being  quite  flat  where  the  opposite  bank 
rose  into  high  bluffs.  During  the  night  we  had  parted  with  one  of  the 
crew.  Our  Captain,  a  brutal  Hibernian,  had  struck  a  negro  across 
the  face  with  a  beer  bottle  at  one  of  the  landings,  and,  while  the  injured 
man  was  searching  for  a  policeman,  he  got  the  boat  under  way  and 
escaped.  This  Captain,  whose  qualifications  consisted  in  the  power 
to  inspire  terror  in  all,  from  the  first  mate  down — with  three  exceptions 
to  be  noted  later — believed  that  the  railroads  should  be  forbidden  by 
law  to  run  along  the  river.     On  each  shore  there  was  a  railroad  all  the 
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way  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  and  this  trespassing  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  steamboats  was  regarded  by  the  Captain  as  the  unwar- 
ranted act  of  heartless  monopolies.  The  steward  was  one  of  the  ship's 
company  not  afraid  of  the  Captain.  The  Captain  had  no  authority 
over  him,  the  steward  said,  and  if  the  Captain  attempted  any  airs,  he 
would  soon  be  brought  to  time  by  a  poor  quality  of  fare.  The  Captain 
seemed  a  rather  supernumerary  individual,  anyway.  He  never  in- 
terfered with  the  pilot,  who  directed  all  the  movements  of  the  boat. 
In  the  matter  of  swearing  at  the  roustabouts,  the  mates  equalled  him. 
As  an  entertainer  of  the  passengers,  he  was  not  a  success. 

The  roustabouts  were  for  the  most  part  slender  young  darkies, 
thinly  clad  in  the  weirdest  and  most  picturesque  lot  of  old  clothes  that 
I  ever  saw.  The  hackneyed  phrase  animated  scarecrows  is  the  only 
one  that  adequately  describes  them.  Whenever  we  made  a  landing, 
the  hall  porter,  a  German  mulatto,  and  the  bootblack,  with  violin  and 
banjo  played  on  the  upper  deck,  while  the  roustabouts  unloaded  and 
loaded.  Trotting  across  the  gang-plank  and  into  the  warehouse  went 
the  roustabouts  in  perfect  time  to  the  music,  flinging  their  feet  out  side- 
wise  in  most  curious  half-circles,  bearing  burdens  that  threatened  to 
crush  them.  Poor,  consumptive-looking  mulattoes  trotted  along  under 
great  barrels  of  molasses  that  big  white  men  could  not  lift,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  fellow,  bent  double  with  an  enormous  load,  would 
pause  in  an  ecstasy  and  execute  a  double-shuffle  on  the  gang-plank. 
The  roustabouts  did  their  work  five  times  faster  under  the  influence  of 
music  than  they  would  have  done  without  it. 

Some  time  on  the  second  day  we  arrived  at  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
the  St.  Petersburg  of  Mark  Twain's  'Tom  Sawyer.'  This  was  classic 
ground  for  me.  The  town  was  disappointing;  that  is,  what  could  be 
seen  from  the  river  was.  It  is  quite  a  large  bustling  place,  and  had 
lost  all  that  romantic,  delicious  charm  which  it  has  in  'Tom  Sawyer,' 
and  which  small  Missouri  towns  always  have.  I  could  imagine  what 
it  had  been,  and  the  scenery  around  it  had  not  changed.  The  town  ran 
back  from  the  water  between  two  lines  of  bluffs  that  terminated  at  the 
water's  edge  in  two  wood-covered,  cone-shaped  hills.  Beyond  the  hill 
at  the  south  of  the  town  could  be  seen  another  hill,  and  as  the  boat  went 
on  its  way,  I  looked  back  and  saw  hill  after  hill  step  out  from  behind 
each  preceding  one,  a  regiment  of  giants  stretching  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, standing  by  the  water's  edge  and  beckoning  the  voyager  on  and 
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on  to  explore  the  mysterious  south.  No  wonder  Tom  Sawyer  was 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  for  once  afloat  in  the  stream  those  hills 
would  draw  the  boats  onward  like  the  loadstone  mountains  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Four  passengers  got  on  at  Hannibal,  farmers  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
From  their  appearance  they  might  have  been  merchants,  doctors,  or 
lawyers.  The  farmers  of  Missouri  are  quite  generally  of  the  country- 
gentleman  type,  having  been  through  some  Missouri  or  Virginia  col- 
lege, or  at  least  a  military  school.  These  Hannibal  men  received  my 
effusions  over  Mark  Twain  chillingly.  Mark  Twain  wasn't  so  popular 
at  Hannibal  as  he  was  in  some  other  places.  No,  he  didn't  come  there 
very  often.  The  people  didn't  care  much  about  seeing  him.  His 
writings  weren't  what  they  were  cracked  up  to  be.  I  fancied  that  the 
new  Hannibal,  the  lively  railroad  place,  dislikes  to  see  itself  portrayed 
to  the  world  as  the  queer,  sleepy  little  steamboat  town  of  Mark  Twain's 
stories.  The  young  reporter  who  had  just  "written  up"  Hannibal  for 
a  St.  Louis  paper  and  extolled  its  business  enterprises  and  described  its 
new  business  blocks,  was  a  "writer"  more  highly  esteemed  there  than 
the  humorist,  novelist,  and  philosopher  who  sheds  more  glory  on  Mis- 
souri than  any  other  man  it  has  produced. 

The  river  is  the  highway  of  the  poor.  Rafts  with  families  on  them 
floated  by  us.  On  island  after  island  queer-looking  sloops  were  hauled 
up  among  the  trees  and  people  camped  beside  them.  How  sailing 
vessels  manage,  with  the  changing  channel,  I  could  not  imagine  and 
could  not  learn. 

Among  our  passengers  were  some  to  whom  fortune  had  been  un- 
kind. There  are  three  sorts  of  passage  on  the  river  boats.  First  class, 
equal  to  railroad  rates,  entitles  you  to  bed,  board,  and  transportation. 
Second  class,  for  which  the  price  is  half  that  of  the  first  class  entitles 
you  to  transportation  in  the  main  saloon  and  on  the  upper  deck; 
while  third  class  entitles  you  to  passage  on  the  lower  deck,  where 
you  may  sit  among  the  freight  and  sleep  at  your  peril,  for  the  roust- 
abouts will  steal  all  you  have,  cut  your  boots  from  your  feet,  your 
coat  from  your  back.  The  people  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
rates  were  the  honest  poor.  Tramps  would  have  stolen  rides  on  the 
railroads.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  adventurer  aboard  was  a  young 
fellow  clothed  in  a  suit  that  had  once  been  jaunty  and  wearing  tan 
shoes  that  were  beginning  to  split.     When  he  made  my  acquaintance, 
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I  did  not  know  of  the  various  classes  of  passage  and  wondered  why  he 
did  not  appear  at  table.  He  told  me  he  was  not  feeling  well,  but  I 
observed  him  buying  crackers  at  the  next  landing,  and  the  steward 
with  contemptuous  pity  told  me  he  was  a  poor  fellow  who  had  obtained 
passage  for  some  advertising  scheme,  but  hadn't  enough  to  pay  for 
meals.  He  then  told  me  many  a  tale  of  broken  men  and  women  going 
up  and  down  the  river.  The  gilded  days  of  the  steamboats  are  over. 
The  gamblers  and  rich  tourists  are  gone;  the  poor  and  wretched  are  in 
their  place,  seeking  the  cheap  transportation  of  the  slow-moving  boats. 

"But  we  never  let  'em  go  hungry,"  said  the  steward.  "River  men 
are  not  grasping  like  railroaders.  We  always  take  'em  in.  Last  trip 
I  took  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  had  been  a  millionaire,  and  his  grand- 
child, a  girl  of  seventeen  of!  the  lower  deck  down  there  among  the  nig- 
gers and  horses,  and  give  'em  bed  and  board.  They  was  bound  for 
New  Orleans,  looking  for  his  son.  The  steamboats  don't  make  so 
much  as  the  railroads,  but  somehow  we've  got  enough  to  spare  for 
these  poor  critturs." 

At  the  next  meal  the  adventurer  ate  with  the  rest  and  did  the 
honors  of  the  board.  He  had  scraped  up  a  little  money  which  the 
steward  had  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  difference  between  transportation 
and  first-class  passage.  The  adventurer  told  the  Hannibal  men,  three 
of  whom  were  Kentucky  born,  that  he  was  a  Kentuckian.  Subse- 
quently, learning  that  I  was  a  Yankee,  he  told  me  that  his  parents  were 
from  Connecticut.  Somebody  on  the  boat  saying  he  was  a  French- 
man, so  was  the  Connecticut  Kentuckian,  Edmond  St.  Evremond, 
great-grandson  of  a  refugee  nobleman.  St.  Evremond,  who  used  gram- 
mar scarcely  so  smoothly  flowing  as  his  name,  had  a  project  in  which 
he  wished  to  enlist  me.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  was,  for  while 
he  was  telling  me  about  it,  I  was  looking  at  a  lot  of  curious  hills  on  the 
Illinois  shore,  round  knobs  of  stone  resting  on  bases  that  narrowed  into 
the  semblance  of  human  necks,  a  row  of  solemn  sphinxes  brooding  over 
the  river.  The  scheme  was  some  sort  of  a  plan  to  boom  a  worthless 
mine,  and  a  cousin  of  his  who  was  hoarding  large  sums  that  ought  be 
be  in  circulation  during  these  hard  times  was  the  one  to  be  mulcted. 
For  writing  a  prospectus,  I  was  to  receive  five  thousand  dollars,  this  in 
return  for  two  dollars  I  had  just  lent  him.  He  had  not  asked  me  for 
the  loan,  nor  did  he  seek  to  sponge  upon  the  others.  He  justified  his 
designs  upon  his  cousin  by  an  elaborate  course  of  reasoning,  and  was 
as  honest  as  the  generality  of  mine  promoters  who  like  him  have  pos- 
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sessions  in  the  clouds,  or  Arizona,  or  some  far-off  locality.  He  showed 
me  some  of  the  advertising  folders  he  had  gotten  out,  but  the  name 
thereon,  as  I  discovered  in  the  brief  opportunity  of  observing  that  he 
gave  me,  was  not  St.  Evremond,  but  Judkins.  Why  not  St.  Evremond? 
It  surely  made  no  difference  to  the  world  what  this  poor  waif  called 
himself.  A  fine  new  name  was  the  only  luxury  the  poor  fellow  could 
afford — and  I  can  imagine  his  patronymic  lengthening  with  the  rents 
in  his  shoes,  and  new  names  being  added  to  Edmond  as  his  fortunes 
ebb. 

A  terrific  wind  blew  down  the  river  on  the  third  day  and  I  noticed 
a  curious  thing.  This  wind  that  would  have  sent  all  small  craft  into 
shelter  on  the  seaboard,  raised  scarcely  a  ripple.  It  was  because  it 
could  get  no  purchase  on  the  water.  The  swollen  river,  rushing  south- 
ward, offered  no  resistance  to  the  wind.  Had  it  been  blowing  the  other 
way,  we  would  have  ploughed  through  a  pretty  sea.  The  only  man  on 
board  who  had  any  idea  why  there  were  no  waves  was  the  painter,  who 
spent  his  days  continually  painting  the  boat  and  meditating  upon  plans 
for  circumventing  the  Captain.  As  yet,  he  had  had  no  conflict  with 
that  functionary,  but  being  a  free-born  citizen  of  Connecticut  and  not 
accustomed  to  bend  the  knee,  he  knew  the  conflict  must  come.  His 
course  of  action  would  be,  so  he  had  at  last  decided,  first  to  dab  the 
Captain  in  the  mouth  with  the  paint  brush,  and  then  clap  the  paint 
bucket  over  his  head,  after  which  he  would  walk  ashore  if  the  boat  were 
at  a  landing,  or  drop  overboard  and  swim  ashore  if  it  were  not. 

The  officers  constantly  told  me  that  June  was  not  the  time  to  take 
the  river  trip,  and  this  information  of  theirs  I  retail  to  the  reader. 
Later  in  the  season  the  boat  would  be  crowded  with  passengers.  The 
table  would  be  better;  there  would  be  more  horses  on  the  lower  deck 
bound  for  Northern  race-courses.  But  I  was  content  with  the  time  I 
had  chosen.  The  forests  were  in  full  leaf  and  everything  was  green  as 
green  could  be  after  the  bountiful  spring  rains.  It  has  not  been  my 
fortune  to  see  any  great  part  of  the  Uuited  States,  but  of  the  scenery  I 
have  beheld  in  the  fifteen  states  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful.  It  could  not  be 
more  romantic — the  noble  river  flowing  between  the  lines  of  great, 
precipitous  hills,  rock  faced,  forest  crowned;  studded  with  myriad  green 
islands,  or  pouring  mile  wide  and  more,  its  tremendous  flood  unimpeded. 

Madison,  Wis.  W.  A.  Curtis 


MEMORY  OF  DE  SOTO. 

IT  was  at  the  close  of  a  weary  day's  tramp  across  the  plateau  of  Look- 
out Mountain  that  I  sought  the  shelter  of  a  bark-peeler's  camp  on 
the  cliffs  overlooking  the  gorge  through  whose  rocky  depths  tumbles 
Istalena  River.  The  source  of  the  stream  is  a  spring  in  the  heart  of 
the  hemlock  forest  on  the  most  elevated  portion  of  this  isolated  mountain 
range,  and  along  the  broad  back  of  Lookout  it  takes  its  way,  some- 
times spieading  out  over  the  rocky  floor  of  the  plateau  to  a  width  of 
300  feet  or  more,  then,  gathering  itself  for  the  leap,  plunging  down  a 
narrow  ravine  that  may  be  spanned  by  a  fishing-rod  of  ordinary  length 
and  is  100  feet  in  depth.  Afier  traversing  about  twenty  miles  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  South,  it  dashes  over  a  1,500-foot  cliff 
and  falls  in  showers  of  silvery  spray  on  the  broken  boulders  below. 
Along  its  rugged  course  the  trout  fisherman  stealthily  seeks  his  wary 
prey  in  the  placid  pools  that  lie  between  the  successive  cascades,  sha- 
dowed by  clumps  of  holly  and  mountain  pine,  and  brightened  and 
beautified  by  the  reflection  of  variegated  hues  of  wonderful  lichens  and 
alpine  mosses  that  cover  the  cliffs  of  gray  limestone. 

Soothed  by  the  musical  waters,  I  slept  profoundly,  and  reluctantly 
arose  when  called  by  the  bark-peeler,  who  had  promised  to  guide  me  to 
the  falls  at  early  dawn.  Snatching  a  hasty  breakfast,  we  set  out  along 
a  forest  path,  the  murmur  of  the  falling  water  growing  more  and  more 
distinct  as  we  neared  the  precipice,  until  we  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
forest  and  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  chaotic  maze  of  rocks,  among 
which  we  picked  our  way  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  we  peered  down 
into  the  valley  below. 

A  light  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night  in  the  valley,  and  from  its 
depths  surged  upwards  great  billows  of  mist  that  writhed  and  twisted 
in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes  among  the  glens  and  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tainside, filling  the  valley  until  it  seemed  that  we  were  looking  out  upon 
a  grand  chaos.  But  the  few  flickering  stars  went  out,  a  silvery  lustre 
overspread  the  sky,  and  peeping  over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
the  great  red  sun  flung  a  sheaf  of  lances  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the 
cloud,  and  the  mist  vanished. 

The  scene  that  lay  unfolded  was  inexpressibly  grand.  Big  Will's 
valley  lay  in  summery  splendor  between  us  and  the  wooded  slopes  of 
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Sand  Mountain.  Here  and  there  we  could  detect  a  little  clearing  with 
a  tiny  smoke  wreath  curling  upward  from  some  secluded  home,  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell  sounded  afar  off. 

By  a  rough  and  rugged  route  we  began  the  descent  of  the  cliffs, 
winding  along  on  the  verge  of  giddy  chasms  from  ledge  to  ledge,  now 
exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sunbeams,  now  cooled  by  a  waft 
of  spray  from  the  near-by  waterfall,  until  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
cascade  and  looked  up  at  the  grim  wall  of  rock  that  environed  us  on 
three  sides. 

The  river  flows  over  the  precipice  of  a  chasm  that  lies  like  a  horse- 
shoe, and  at  its  base  the  river  runs  in  a  deep  gorge  against  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  on  the  left,  escaping  at  a  narrow  outlet  between  the  two  con- 
verging points  of  horseshoe  where  they  are  not  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  apart,  forming  a  deep  and  shadowy  glen  containing  four  or  five 
acres.  At  the  narrowest  point  an  ancient  line  of  breastworks  extends 
from  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  wall  of  the  cliff.  The  embankment 
is  of  rough  stone  boulders  and  is  still  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
though  the  action  of  the  elements  for  at  least  two  centuries  has  worn 
away  the  sharper  outline,  and  on  the  ancient  wall  grow  widespreading 
oaks  and  tall  pines,  indicating  the  antiquity  of  the  work. 

Against  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cliff  are  three  massive  structures 
of  stone,  each  about  twenty  feet  square,  entered  by  narrow  doorways, 
all  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Nothing  positive  is  known  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  purpose  of  these  fortifications,  but  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hernando  De  Soto,  the  Spanish  discoverer,  spent  many 
months  there,  and  the  probability  of  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  on  a  broad  shelf,  midway  of  the  cliff,  is  the  entrance  to  a  shaft  that 
penetrates  the  mountain  for  some  distance,  and  was  once  worked  for 
silver,  as  there  are  slight  traces  of  a  vein  of  silver-bearing  ore  cropping 
out  at  this  point. 

The  legend  is  that  in  his  wanderings  De  Soto  was  directed  to  that 
secluded  valley  between  the  Lookout  and  Sand  Mountain  ranges,  and, 
reaching  the  southern  end  of  it  by  way  of  the  Coosa  River  Valley,  he 
turned  northward  and,  arriving  at  the  falls,  he  discovered  traces  of 
silver  and  halted  to  work  the  mine.  The  mountain  tribes  invested  his 
camp  in  the  narrow  valley  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  little  glen 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  where  he  erected  the  walls  across  the  outlet  and 
constructed  the  stone  fortress  for  the  protection  of  his  men. 
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The  glen  is  dotted  with  detached  boulders  that  appear  to  have 
been  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  above,  and  the  Indians  told  the 
early  settlers  that  these  were  rolled  over  the  cliffs  by  their  forefathers 
in  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  but  as  the  stone  houses  were 
so  close  under  the  overhanging  cliffs  the  stones  were  of  no  avail,  falling 
in  the  glen  beyond  them.  Numerous  arrowheads  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  shallows  of  the  river  below,  and  the  indistinct  outlines  of 
strange  devices  cut  in  the  soft  stone  are  still  visible  in  the  largest  of  the 
rooms. 

After  spending  several  hours  in  exploring  the  glen  and  its  interest- 
ing ruins,  we  sought  a  shady  place  near  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  sat  down 
to  lunch.  The  sun  had  reached  a  point  whence  its  rays  fell  directly 
through  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  and  in  the  rising  spray  hung  poised  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  which  my  bark-peeler  guide  informed  me  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  at  this  season.  Because  of  this  phenomenon  the 
Indians  regarded  the  place  with  superstitious  awe,  and  to  its  presence 
attributed  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  discoverer  and  his  mail-clad  fol- 
lowers from  utter  annihilation.  It  was  in  the  early  summer  when  De 
Soto  first  took  refuge  there,  and  the  Indians  noticed  the  appearance, 
day  after  day,  of  the  rainbow  sprung  across  the  glen,  and  their  prophet 
finally  informed  them  that  it  was  the  bow  of  the  Great  Spirit  displayed 
to  indicate  to  them  that  the  newcomers  were  under  his  especial  care. 
Growing  disheartened  in  their  efforts  to  vanquish  the  mysterious  stran- 
gers, the  savages  made  overtures  for  peace. 

This  is  the  last  spot  along  the  supposititious  line  of  De  Soto's  long 
and  weary  march  that  is  rendered  in  any  way  authentic  by  such  re- 
mains, and  the  account  handed  down  by  tradition  is  altogether  plaus- 
ible, as  along  Will's  valley  to  Point  Lookout  was  the  only  route  by  which 
he  could  have  reached  the  Tennessee  River  on  his  way  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  his  earthly  wanderings  were  terminated  by  death  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer. 

Rome,  Ga.  M.  M.  F. 


GIDEON  WELLES  AND  LINCLON 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Lincoln,  and  the  leading  men  of  Administration  circles  of  Civil 
War  times  have  once  more  been  thrown  upon  a  fresh  canvas, 
painted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself.  Welles's  frank  criti- 
cisms and  estimates  of  the  characters  and  capabilities  of  his  colleagues 
and  associates,  and  of  the  political  policies  of  the  Administration, 
written  as  a  contemporary  and  a  privileged  observer  of  all  that  was  done 
by  the  war  Government,  have  provoked  considerable  argument  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  set  up  the  several  commanding  figures  of  the  time 
as  idols  in  the  market-place,  and  were  unwilling  that  one  word  be  said 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  reputations  they  enjoyed.  Fifty  years, 
perhaps,  is  too  short  a  time  to  take  away  the  passionate  judgments 
formed  in  those  stirring  years  and  handed  down  but  little  changed  to 
the  present  generation — to  make  people's  minds  ready  to  accept  the 
discounted  values  of  heroes  as  set  forth  in  Welles's  writings;  for  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  a  reappraisal  must  be  had  in  several  instances  of  the 
judgments  of  history,  in  view  of  Welles's  revelations. 

How  Gideon  Welles's  son,  who  went  through  a  great  many  events 
and  shared  an  intimate  association  with  so  many  of  the  prominent 
Government  officers  of  the  sixties,  remembers  certain  unrecorded  facts 
and  characteristics  of  his  father  and  his  father's  friends,  is  here  told  by 
the  son,  the  late  Edgar  T.  Welles,  himself.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
young  Welles  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a  large  part  of  the  next  eight 
years  he  spent  in  Washington.  There  he  knew  and  talked  daily  with 
his  father's  colleagues  and  the  various  members  of  the  Administration 
circles.  One  of  his  most  interesting  recollections,  however,  deals 
with  Gideon  Welles's  refusal  to  deliver  the  oration  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  national  monument,  at  Springfield,  111., 
in  1874.  His  reasons,  set  forth  in  the  letter  printed  for  the  first  time 
below,  were,  briefly,  that  if  he  spoke,  he  must  speak  as  Lincoln  himself 
would  have  done.  This  would  scarcely  have  been  pleasing  to  many 
who  had  been  so  bitter  against  President  Johnson,  and  were  then  active 
in  honoring  Lincoln's  memory. 

Welles's  memoirs  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  showing  President 
Johnson  in  a  true  and  more  favorable  light,  and  have  correspondingly 
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dimmed  the  lustre  of  others,  The  development  of  Welles's  political 
ideas,  which  led  him  to  uphold  President  Johnson,  is  thus  told  by  his 
son: 

"I  think  that  really  the  strongest  characteristic  of  my  father  was 
his  consistency  in  adhering  to  principles,"  he  said.  "Throughout  his 
political  career,  in  those  times  when  it  was  so  easy  to  run  after  men  and 
parties,  he  followed  his  convictions  unflinchingly.  He  began  as  a  Jack- 
son Democrat  in  the  twenties,  and  maintained  his  views  stanchly  even 
through  those  acrimonious  times  in  Connecticut  politics.  As  he  would 
walk  on  the  street  the  boys  and  young  men  would  run  after  him  and 
shout:  'There  goes  old  Gid  Welles!  Locofoco!  Locofoco!'  He  was 
not  thirty  years  old  at  that  time. 

"In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  he  fought  the 
Nullifiers.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  written  while 
he  was  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  asking  my  father  to  contribute  an 
article  on  the  failure  of  nullification,  to  be  printed  just  before  the  Char- 
leston Convention  met  in  i860,  as  a  timely  warning  to  the  Southern 
Democrats.  He  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the  Evening  Post  under  the 
editorships  of  Mr.  Bigelow  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  wrote  also 
for  the  New  Era,  the  anti-slavery  paper  published  in  Washington. 

"It  hurt  him  to  go  against  the  Democratic  party,  but  when  it  be- 
came, as  he  called  it,  the  'Shamocratic  party,'  he  withdrew,  and  was 
active  in  forming  the  Republican  party  in  1855.  Another  letter  I  have 
from  Mr.  Bigelow  to  my  father  was  written  about  this  time,  and  sug- 
gests Fremont  as  the  best  candidate  for  the  nomination;  he  was  the 
nominee  the  following  year.  My  father  was  especially  active  in  be- 
ginning the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut,  and  was  its  first  candidate 
for  the  Governorship.  The  campaign  that  year  was  hopeless,  but  he 
accepted  the  nomination.  So  hard  did  the  Republicans  work  in  the 
State  that  they  put  in  their  Governor  at  the  next  election. 

"Of  course,  during  the  war  he  was  a  stanch  Unionist  and  Republi- 
can. But  after  the  war,  he  followed  out  the  reconstruction  ideas  of 
President  Lincoln,  instead  of  those  of  the  plotters,  who  were  trying  to 
seize  the  Government,  and  was  as  severe  upon  the  'exclusionists,'  or 
radicals,  as  he  had  been  against  the  secessionists.  Throughout  all 
these  changes  his  convictions  and  his  principles  were  unchanged.     He 
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upheld  no  man  or  party,  but  his  ideas  of  the  Constitution  and  its  in- 
tentions." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Gideon  Welles's  refusal  to  deliver 
the  Springfield  address  on  Lincoln  are  given  in  the  following  unpublish- 
ed letter.  The  committee  had  unwillingly  asked  President  Grant  to 
make  the  address,  but  he  declined,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  many  of  the 
members;  and  this,  as  the  president  of  the  committee  wrote  to  Welles, 
"afforded  the  much-desired  opportunity"  of  requesting  the  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  prepare  the  oration. 

"In  extending  this  invitation,"  wrote  Gov.  Oglesby,  "we  know 
that  we  invite  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  great  public  services  dur- 
ing his  Administration  he  fully  appreciated,  as  he  often  expressed.  It 
is  also  fitting,  because  of  your  early  associations  with  the  now  com- 
paratively small  number  of  surviving  men  who  espoused  the  cause 
which  produced  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  thousands  of  others  who  offered 
up  their  lives  in  defence  of  that  cause,  that  free  government  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity." 

To  this  Welles  replied,  in  a  letter  addressed  another  member  of  the 
committee: 

"Hartford,    21st    August,     1873. 
Col.  David  L.  Phillips. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  you  were  at  my  house  I  have  very  fully  consider- 
ed and  reconsidered  the  invitation  of  the  'National  Lincoln  Monument 
Association,'  requesting  me  to  deliver  the  oration  upon  the  occasion 
of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  15th  of  October  next. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  I  should  feel  complimented  by 
this  invitation,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association  chiefly  com- 
posed of  old  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  honorably 
tendered,  but  the  opinions  which  I  frankly  expressed  to  you  at  my  house 
remain  unchanged. 

I  may  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  I  could  not,  in  any  remarks  I 
might  make,  do  justice  to  the  man  we  venerate,  nor  to  my  own  con- 
victions, without  dwelling  upon  some  points  of  difference  among  his 
friends,  and  particularly  upon  his  cherished  policy  of  conciliation,  by 
amnesty  to  the  people,  recognizing  and  re-establishing  the  insurrec- 
tionary  States   in   their   rightful   position,   reconstituting  the   Federal 
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Union  and  restoring  harmony  and  peace.  Many  of  his  friends  who, 
after  his  death,  abandoned  that  policy  and  allied  themselves  to  those 
who  were  opposed  to  his  renomination  and  re-election  will  be  present  at 
Springfield.  Such  persons  would  be  likely  to  be  aggrieved — perhaps 
take  offence — at  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  but  I  could  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  passing  over  or  suppressing  them.  Another  might  do  so. 
But  the  occasion  should  not  be  permitted  to  provoke  disagreement 
among  those  who,  whatever  may  be  their  present  status  politically, 
supported  him  and  his  measures  while  living,  and  now  unite  in  honor- 
ing his  memory. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  were  his  views,  I  should  not  feel  justified 
in  suppressing  them  on  such  an  occasion.  His  policy  of  re-establish- 
ing the  Union  was  one  of  the  most  distinguishing,  as  well  as  most  bene- 
ficent features  of  his  Administration,  displaying  some  of  the  most  gen- 
erous and  noblest  traits  of  his  character  as  well  as  his  statesmanship 
and  high  Governmental  abilities.  Unfortunately  for  his  country  he 
did  not  live  to  consummate  that  policy  which  so  many  of  his  party 
friends,  after  he  ceased  to  live,  abandoned. 

I  could  not  pass  these  things  in  silence,  and  yet  a  portion  in  at- 
tendance would  not  be  prepared  to  receive  and  acquiesce  in  them. 

Other  difficulties,  to  some  of  which  I  alluded  in  our  interview,  also 
intervene  to  prevent  me  from  attempting  to  comply  with  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Association,  and  the  request  which  you  have  personally  so 
courteously  presented.  Please  advise  me  if  it  is  expected  or  desired 
that  I  shall  decline  the  invitation  in  a  more  formal  manner.  If  not 
permit  me  to  request  you  to  present  to  Gov.  Palmer  and  Oglesby  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Association  respectively,  and  accept  for  yourself 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  request  and  remembrance  I  have 
received. 

Very  respectfully, 

Gideon  Welles." 

Welles's  personal  characteristics  have  never  been  rightly  under- 
stood, partly  because  of  his  criticisms  of  his  colleagues  and  associates. 
These  criticisms  have  been  taken  heretofore  to  be  mistaken  judgments 
upon  the  men  whom  popular  opinion  believed  to  be  much  greater  than 
they  really  were.     Welles's  estimates  of  those  men  whom  he  saw  so 
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often  and  knew  so  intimately  have  seemed  to  be  severe,  and  he  has  been 
charged  with  prejudice.  Actually,  however,  he  was  stern  only  against 
moral  wrongdoing  and  dishonesty.  In  judging  these,  his  inflexible 
puritanical  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  knew  no  half-way.  In  his  un- 
favorable comments  upon  the  policies  of  his  colleagues,  he  took  a  posi- 
tion which  has  since  come  to  be  recognized  as  sound. 

"My  father  did  not  wish  to  be  severe  upon  Mr.  Seward  and  the 
others,"  said  his  son.  "And  he  was  not  'hostile'  to  Mr.  Seward,  as 
some  have  interpreted  his  attitude.  I  was  always  very  welcome  in 
the  Seward  home,  and  went  there  frequently,  and  I  know  that  Mr. 
Seward  and  my  father  were  always  on  very  friendly  terms.  While 
giving  Mr.  Seward  credit  for  all  his  ability,  my  father  nevertheless  re- 
garded him  as  a  man  of  political  expediency  instead  of  a  man  of  fixed 
principles  and  convictions." 

One  of  the  best  characterizations  of  Welles  ever  written,  according 
to  his  son,  was  that  by  an  associate  upon  the  staff  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
who  had  been  a  close  friend  for  forty  years.  In  an  old  newspaper  clip- 
ping there  is  this  estimate  of  Welles  and  his  colleague  in  Connecticut 
State  politics,  Judge  John  M.  Niles: 

"Gideon  Welles  was  a  different  man,  though  he  and  Niles  were 
intimate  and  warm  friends  all  through  their  lives.  Welles  was  the  grea- 
ter and  stronger  man.  The  public  did  not  look  upon  them  in  this 
light.  Niles  was  considered  to  be  the  leading  spirit,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  a  debater  and  could  talk  and  never  tire  before  public 
audiences,  and  Welles  could  not.  Yet  Welles  was  the  master  in  in- 
tellect, the  most  sensitive  character,  and  the  controlling  influence. 
They  never  quarrelled,  but  earnestly  differed  at  times,  and  when  they 
did,  Niles  always  yielded  to  the  views  of  Welles,  but  to  the  opinions  of 
no  other  man.  From  the  year  1824  to  1854  these  two  men  acted  in 
harmony — both  served  terms  as  postmaster  of  this  city  (Hartford); 
and  during  those  thirty  years  no  other  two  men  wielded  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  State  as  Gideon  Welles  and  John  M. 
Niles. 

Welles  was  well  educated.  His  firmness  of  character  was  great. 
He  remembered  everything  he  ever  heard  or  read.  He  forgot  nothing 
— neither  names,  dates,  incidents,  nor  men.  He  was  courteous:  never 
'demanded'  but  at  proper  times  suggested.     He  was  a  warmhearted 
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friend,  but  a  severe  and  unrelenting  enemy.  From  the  first  time  we 
ever  met,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  until  his  death  in  1879,  we  were  fast 
friends.  When  he  came  to  us  in  1855  and  said  he  was  going  with  the 
Republicans,  but  that  he  wanted  continued  friendship  with  us,  we  most 
heartily  reciprocated  his  friendly  feeling.  Politically,  we  could  not 
go  with  him;  but  personally  there  was  never  any  break  nor  weakening 
in  our  friendship  for  Gideon  Welles:  and  he  lost  no  time  in  coming 
back  in  1869  to  the  Times  office  at  the  close  of  his  eight  years'  service 
in  the  Cabinet.     Once  more  his  affiliations  were  with  the  Democrats." 

"That  is  my  father  as  I  remember  him,"  said  the  son.  "He  es- 
pecially disliked  ostentation  or  public  notice,  and  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  speak  in  public  except  where  he  could  not  get  out  of 
doing  so.  I  remember  him  telling  President  Lincoln  that  he  thought 
Presidential  speechmaking  did  little  good,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  replied, 
humorously,  that  he  knew  that  to  be  the  case,  but  sometimes  he  had 
to  make  a  speech.  My  father  told  President  Johnson  the  same  thing, 
and  was  much  opposed  to  Johnson's  course  in  'swinging  round  the  cir- 
cle'; but,  as  my  father  said,  'President  Johnson  evidently  did  not  think 
that  I  was  aware  of  his  powers  as  a  speaker.' 

And  President  Johnson  was  too  confident  of  his  powers  as  an  ora- 
tor. He  was  a  wonderful  speaker,  and,  as  AlexanderH.  Stephens  said, 
Johnson  delivered  the  greatest  speech  against  secession  ever  made  in 
Congress.  I  was  with  him  on  the  entire  trip  in  the  swing  around  the 
circle;  and,  while  the  majority  of  the  people  believed  the  slanders  which 
his  enemies  were  circulating  about  him,  that  he  was  drunk  every  min- 
ute of  the  journey,  I  know  it  to  be  the  simple  truth,  of  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  a  soberer  man  scarcely  ever  lived." 

At  the  ending  of  the  war,  young  Welles  and  John  George  Nicolay, 
private  secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  went  on  a  short  trip  to  Cuba. 
Coming  back,  they  stopped  at  Charleston,  where  they  raised  the 
United  States  flag  once  more  over  Fort  Sumter.  From  there  the  Gov- 
ernment cruiser  on  which  they  were  did  not  stop  again  until  it  fired  its 
guns  for  a  pilot  to  take  the  ship  up  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  a  rough 
day,  and  the  pilot,  was  a  long  time  coming  out.  As  he  climbed  up  the 
ladder  at  the  ship's  side,  he  shouted  out  that  President  Lincoln  had 
been  assassinated.  The  ship's  company  fell  upon  the  unfortunate 
pilot  and  almost  mobbed  him,  so  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  steer  the 
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cruiser.  All  the  way  to  Washington  Nicolay  tossed  in  his  berth,  cry- 
ing out  in  sorrow  that  he  had  killed  the  President  by  going  away.  He 
meant,  of  course,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Washington  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lincoln  might  not  have  been  shot. 

The  younger  Welles  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  others  as  Booth's  accomplices.  He  had  a  pass 
signed  by  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  admitting  him  to  the  court  room. 

"I  only  went  once  to  the  trial,"  he  said.  "I  was  not  three  feet 
away  the  only  time  Mrs.  Surratt  lifted  her  veil  in  court  for  purposes 
of  identification.     And  I  never  saw  a  harder  face." 
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THE  BEACON  ON  BEACON  HILL 

Originally  that  part  of  Boston  first  settled  by  the  English  con- 
tained three  noticeable  hills,  Copp's  Hill  to  the  north,  Fort  Hill  to  the 
south  and  Sentry  or  the  later  Beacon  Hill  between  Copp's  Hill  and 
Fort  Hill.  In  the  early  days  there  were  other  things  besides  business 
and  politics  to  interest  the  citizens  of  Boston;  and  a  sentry  or  watch 
had  been  placed  on  the  highest  point  in  the  town  to  announce  dangers 
and  invasions.  That  highest  point  was  higher  than  the  present  top  of 
Beacon  Hill — it  was  close  by  where  the  State  House  is  today — and 
when  the  winds  of  winter  or  the  east  winds  of  early  spring  swept  chil- 
lingly across  it,  the  sentinel  on  watch  must  at  times  have  experienced 
considerable  discomfort.  But  after  a  while  this  simple,  primitive 
method  of  guarding  the  town  was  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  real 
beacon  whose  fire  and  light  would  alarm  and  prepare  the  citizens  of 
Boston  to  meet  coming  danger. 

This  famous  beacon — for  which  the  celebrated  Beacon  Street  was 
named — was  simply  a  tall  mast  supported  at  the  bottom  by  cross 
timbers  placed  upon  a  foundation  of  stone.  In  order  that  it  could  be 
climbed  more  easily,  spikes  were  driven  at  suitable  distances  into  the 
mast,  near  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  crane  of  iron  (sixty-five  feet 
from  the  bottom)  from  which  was  suspended  a  skeleton  frame  of  iron 
wherein  might  be  placed  a  barrel  of  tar  or  some  other  substance  that 
would  give  light  and  warning  to  the  good  people  of  Boston.  And  in- 
deed such  was  the  elevation  of  the  hill  that  not  only  would  the  blazing 
light  from  its  beacon  alarm  those  who  dwelt  close  by,  but  would  an- 
nounce to  those  living  at  a  distance  the  danger  of  some  coming  in- 
vasion. In  other  words,  Boston's  beacon  was  a  sort  of  silent  public 
fire-tocsin. 

The  beacon  was  ordered  by  the  town  authorities  about  1634-35  to 
be  placed  upon  Sentry  Hill,  with  a  watch  of  one  person  in  charge  of  it. 
In  1768  it  was  again  erected,  having  fallen  down;  and  in  Novembei, 
1789,  the  beacon  was  blown  down.  However,  it  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  in  1790  a  monument  of  brick,  sixty  feet  high  and  four  thick,  was 
constructed  upon  exactly  the  same  site,  to  commemorate  events  of  the 
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Revolution.  The  great  architect  Charles  Bulfinch  was  its  designer. 
This  monument  was  a  plain  Doric  shaft,  supported  by  a  pedestal  of 
stone  and  brick,  eight  feet  high.  Upon  the  top  of  the  shaft  there  was 
a  large  gilded  eagle  of  wood,  with  a  representation  of  the  American 
arms.  The  authorities  of  Boston  decided  some  years  later  to  remove 
this  highest  point  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  accordingly  the  monument  was 
taken  down  in  1811.  Thus  Beacon  Hill  proper  was  destroyed  in  that 
year,  while  the  beacon  had  been  blown  down  in  T789.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  present  Beacon  Hill  with  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  one  which  our  forefathers  knew.  The 
real  Beacon  Hill  was  very  steep  on  the  north  side,  and  some  idea  of  its 
exact  former  location  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  Hill  is 
now  intersected  by  Temple  Street,  which  was  named  for  Sir  John 
Temple. 

Such  was  the  famous  beacon,  of  which  Beacon  Street  is  a  visible 
reminder.  Like  many  other  celebrated  structures  in  early  Boston  it  is 
now  only  a  recorded  recollection  but  one  that  is  as  much  an  Ameri- 
can heritage  as  Boston's  Old  State  House  or  its  Public  Common. 

Charles  Nevers  Holmes 
Boston 


THE    BURIAL    OF    POCAHONTAS 

During  a  recent  visit  at  Gravesend,  Kent,  England,  where  Po- 
cahontas died,  and  was  buried  March  21,  1617,  I  have  sought  in- 
formation as  to  her  and  have  also  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  place  of 
her  burial. 

Pocahontas,  born  in  1595,  married  "5  April,  1613,"  as  second  wife, 
John  Rolfe,  "of  an  old  Norfolk  family,"  who  "was  baptized  at  Heach- 
am,  Norfolk,  on  6  May,  1585."  Their  only  child,  Thomas,  was  "born 
in  161 5."  ("Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  Vol.  xlix.,  article 
"John  Rolfe.") 

(The  most  complete  history  of  Pocahontas  known  to  me  is  "Po- 
cahontas," by  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Washington,  D.  C,  1906.) 

Pocahontas's  visit  to  England  is  thus  related: 
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"Sir  Thomas  Dale  [previously  governor  of  Virginia],  Pocahontas 
and  Rolfe  [with  their  baby  boy  and  her  native  attendants]  arrived  in 
Plymouth  June  12,  1616.  Her  reception  is  recorded  by  Purchas, 
Chamberlain,  Lady  de  la  Ware  and  others  (see  Appendix  I),  and  [they 
describe)  her  presentation  at  court,  her  presence  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
when  the  'Tempest'  was  played,  the  ball  given  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Twelfth  Night  masque,  and  the  final  act  in  the  drama  of  this 
young  life,  which  was  so  short  and  yet  long  enough  to  unite  two  hem- 
ispheres, two  races,  two  civilizations. 

In  the  statement  signed  by  Governor  Samuel  Argall  and  John 
Rolfe  himself  (see  'Examinations'  of  Dr.  Simons,  two  orations,  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Company,  and  the  'Relation  of  Lord  de  la  Ware') 
we  read: 

"  'The  Treasurer  Councell  and  Company  having  well  furnished 
Captain  Samuel  Argall,  the  Lady  Pocahontas,  alias  Rebecca,  her  hus- 
band, and  others  in  the  good  (ship)  called  the  George,  it  pleased  God 
at  Gravesend  to  take  this  young  lady  to  His  mercie,  where  she  made 
not  more  sorrow  for  her  unexpected  death  than  joy  to  the  beholders  to 
heare  and  see  her  make  so  religious  and  godly  an  end.  Her  little 
childe,  Thomas  Rolfe,  therefore  was  left  at  Plimoth,  with  Sir  Lewis 
Stukley,  that  desired  the  keeping  of  it'  (see  Appendix  J). 

The  entry  in  St.  George's  Parish  record — the  church  was  burned 
in   1727 — reads: 

"  '1616,  Mar.  21.  Rebecca  Wrolfe,  wifTe  of  Thos.  Wrolfe,  gent., 
a  Virginia  lady  borne,  here  lies  buried  in  ye  chauncelle'  (see  Appendix 
K)."     (Dorsey's  "Pocahontas,"  pages  29-30.) 

The  year  then  ended  on  March  25,  so  that  Pocahontas  was  buried 
March  21,  1616,  old  style;  1617,  new  style.  A  fac-simile  of  this  "entry" 
is  given  in  "Ye  true  Narrative  of  ye  Princess  Pocahontas,"  by  Charles 
Ap  Thomas,  Gravesend,  1895,  page  35,  which  shows  that  the  words 
given  above  as  "here  lies  buried"  should  be  "was  buried." 

"John  Rolfe  died  in  1622.  He  married  three  times,  Pocahontas 
being  his  second  wife."     (Dorsey's  "Pocahontas,"   appendix  J,  page 

44-) 

"By  the  princess,  Rolfe  left  a  son  Thomas  (born  in  161 5),  who 
after  his  mother's  death  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Henry  Rolfe  of 
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London.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  1640,  and  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Francis  Poythress,  leaving  a  daughter  Jane,  who  married  Robert 
Boiling  and  had  many  descendants."  ("Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  Vol.  xlix,  article  "John  Rolfe.") 

Lyndon  Orr's  paper  on  "The  Virginian  Descendants  of  Pocahon- 
tas" is  to  be  found  in  Munsey's  for  October,  1907. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  General  William  Henry  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  a  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  married  after  the  war  "a  beautiful 
descendant  of  Pocahontas,  Miss  Tabb  Boiling  of  Petersburg."  ("The 
End  of  an  Era,"  by  John  S.  Wise,  page  234.) 

Pocahontas  was  in  England  from  June  12,  1616,  when  she  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  until  her  death  about  the  21st  of  the  following  March 
(1616  o.  s.,  1617  n.  s.),  a  little  over  nine  months. 

She  passed  most  of  this  time  in  London,  but  "was  taken  from  Lon- 
don for  change  of  air  to  Brentford,  and  a  visit  from  her  fiist  love,  John 
Smith,  was  the  consequence." 

"Captain  John  Smith  had  been  in  England  some  time  previous  to 
the  marriage  of  Rolfe  with  Pocahontas,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Brentford,  about  ten  miles  from  London. 

"The  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  turned  her  face 
away,  and  refused  to  speak  for  over  two  hours.  Lured  into  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  dead  some  years,  she  was  now  the  wife  of  another.  .  .  . 
The  climate  of  England  proving  injurious  to  her  health,  and  the  cruelly 
misarranged  interview  with  Smith  preying  upon  her  trustful  heart,  she 
became  low  and  despondent  and  a  king's  ship  was  prepared  to  carry 
the  whole  party  back  to  Virginia."  ("Ye  True  Narrative  of  Ye  Prin- 
cess Pocahontas,"  by  Charles  Ap  Thomas,  Gravesend,  1895,  pages  32 
and  33.) 

"During  her  stay  in  town  [London]  Simon  de  Passe  engraved  the 
well-known  portrait  of  her,  the  features  of  which  are  agieeable,  modest, 
and  not  undignified.  She  is  described  in  an  inscription  upon  the  plate 
as  'Matoaka,  alias  Rebecca,  wife  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  Thos.  Rolff, 
Aetates  Suae  21,  Ad.  1616.'  "  ("Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
Vol.  xlix.,  article  "John  Rolfe.") 

"The  ear-rings  of  Pocahontas"  were  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Girdle- 
stone  Rolfe  of  England,  in  1886,  "when  a  sketch  of  them  was  made  for 
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the  American  Magazine  'Wide-Awake,'  which  had  a  very  interesting 
article  on  Pocahontas  in  November  of  that  year."  (Dorsey's  "Po- 
cahontas," page  51.) 

The  only  monument  or  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pocahontas, 
of  which  I  can  learn,  is  the  white  marble  tablet  near  the  chancel  in  St. 
George's  Parish  Church,  Gravesend,  Kent,  England,  erected  in  1895, 
the  tri-centennial  of  her  birth,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Haslam,  then  rector  of 
Gravesend.     (The  inscription,  recently  copied  by  me,  is  as  follows:) 

This 

Stone  Commemorates 

Princess  Pocahontas  or  Metoaka 

Daughter  of 

The  Mighty  American  Indian  Chief  Powhattan. 

Gentle  and  humane,  she  was  the  friend  of  the 

earliest  struggling  English  colonists  whom  she 

nobly  rescued,  protected,  and  helped. 


On  her  conversion  to  Christianity  in  1613, 

she  received  in  baptism  the  name  Rebecca, 

and  shortly  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 

Thomas  Rolfe,  a  settler  in  Virginia.     She  visited 

England  with  her  husband  in  1616,  was  graciously 

received  by  Queen  Anne  wife  of  James  I. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age 

she  died  at  GRAVESEND,  while  preparing  to 

revisit  her  native  country,  and  was  buried 

near  this  spot  on  March  21,  1617. 

The  history  of  St.  George's  Church,  Gravesend,  to  1892,  is  told 
on  a  brass  tablet,  also  near  the  chancel,  on  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription:    (The  north  aisle  was  added  to  the  church  in  1897.) 

St.  George's  Church  was  licensed  for  Divine  Service  1497.  Consecrated  by  Bishop 
Fisher,  1510. 

Superseded  St.  Mary's  and  was  made  the  Parish  Church  of  Gravesend  by  King  Henry 
VIII.     1544. 

The  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  1727. 
Was  rebuilt  mainly  by  King  George  II,  1732. 

The  Apse  was  enlarged,  vestries  built,  the  church  and  steeple  restored,  1892. 
The  new  Chancel  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Nov.  26,  1892. 
F.  B.  Nettleingham 


Charles  P.  Drawbridge    '  Churchwardens 


John  H.  Haslam,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Gravesend. 
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"Originally  this  parish  was  styled  Gravesham,  and  the  parish 
church,  a  mile  inland,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  St.  George's  was 
at  first  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the  waterside  hamlet,  which  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  Gravesham-end.  Subsequently  leave  was  obtained  to 
demolish  the  original  church  and  make  this  the  parish  church."  (St. 
George's  Church  Records.) 

Neither  of  the  standard  histories  of  Gravesend — Pocock's,  printed 
in  1797,  nor  Cruden's,  printed  in  1843 — give  any  information  as  to  the 
place  of  burial  of  Pocahontas;  but  both  state,  the  former  on  page  66, 
and  the  latter  on  page  406,  that  it  appears  from  the  parish  register  that 
the  last  burial  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard  was  in  1598.  The  following 
well  considered  "opinion"  of  the  late  rector  of  Gravesend  seems,  how- 
ever, conclusive. 

"The  true  burial  place  of  Princess  Pocahontas: 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  princess  was 
buried  at  St.  Mary's,  the  ancient,  but  at  that  time,  disused  church,  or 
at  St.  George's,  the  parish  church  of  the  time,  for  it  was  made  the 
parish  church  instead  of  St.  Mary's  by  King  Henry  VIII  in  1544. 

"It  is  quite  evident  from  the  Register  of  Burials,  which  dates  from 
1547,  that  no  burials  are  recorded  in  'Ye  Olde  Churchyarde'  after  1598, 
and  the  princess  was  buried  in  1616  [1617  n.  s.]  when  St.  George's 
Churchyard  was  in  full  use. 

"There  are  two  important  vaults  under  the  old  apse  or  chancel, 
one  in  which  rectors  and  their  relatives  have  been  buried,  described  in 
the  register  as  'under  the  chancel,'  and  another  which  is  filled  with 
members  of  the  Robinson  family. 

"My  opinion  is  that  by  consent  of  the  rector  (Rev.  N.  Frankwell) 
the  remains  of  the  princess  were  placed  in  the  rector's  vault,  the  same 
received  later  on  the  remains  of  the  rector  (John  Hughes)  in  1699,  and 
also  those  of  Thomasina  Hughes,  his  wife;  these,  like  the  princess,  are 
described  as  buried  under  the  chancel  in  St.  George's  Church." 

John  H.  Haslam,  rector  of  Gravesend."     1897. 

("Agenda,"  printed  in  red  ink,  and  inserted  in  many  copies  of 
"Ye  true  narrative  of  ye  Princess  Pocahontas,"  by  Charles  A.  Thomas, 
Gravesend,  1895.) 
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The  "Register  of  Burials"  for  the  parish  church,  from  1547,  has 
been  kindly  shown  to  me.  It  is  of  vellum  and  in  fine  condition.  It 
contains  the  following  entry: 

1616 

"March  21.  Rebecca  Wrolfe,  wyffe  of  Thomas  Wrolfe,  gent. 
A  Virginia  Lady  borne  was  buried  in  ye  chauncell." 

Pocahontas  was  buried  March  21,  1616,  old  style,  1617  new  style. 
I  have  seen  no  convincing  evidence  that  she  died  of  small-pox  as  has 
been  sometimes  stated. 

The  following  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Haslam,  late  rector  of  Gravesend,  is  attached  inside  the  front  cover  of 
the  "Register  of  Burials": 

"When  clearing  away  the  debris  after  the  fire  in  1727  the  partly 
burnt  bones  found  in  the  vaults  in  the  chancel  apparently  were  depos- 
ited in  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  for  in  1892, 
when  the  apse  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  careful  search  was  made — 
traces  of  vaults  were  found,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them.  When 
the  north  aisle  was  built  in  1897  the  graves  in  the  ground  taken  in  were 
emptied,  and  in  one  vault  a  quantity  of  partly  burnt  bones  was  found, 
evidently  the  bones  removed  from  the  vaults  of  the  chancel  after  the 
fire.  These  were  again  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
churchyard,  20^  feet  from  the  S.  wall  and  25  feet  from  the  W.  wall,  as 
per  plan  [plan  omitted;  a  square,  unmarked,  flat  stone  at  the  level  of 
ground,  just  east  of  the  Curds's  family  tomb,  marks  the  vault.  J.  F.]. 
The  Princess  Pocahontas's  bones,  if  not  entirely  burnt,  would  be  among 
them." 

It  was  proposed  in  America  some  years  ago  to  present  a  pulpit  of 
Virginia  wood  to  St.  George's  Church  in  remembrance  of  Pocahontas; 
and  later  it  was  suggested  that  a  stained  glass  window  should  be  placed 
in  the  church  to  her  memory,  but  nothing  was  actually  done  in  either 
case. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  though  "John  Rolfe"  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted name  of  the  husband  of  Pocahontas,  which  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect, he  is  called  "Thomas"  in  the  inscription  on  her  portrait  plate,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  and  also  on  the 
register  of  burials  and  in  the  inscription  on  the  Gravesend  tablet,  all 
quoted  above,  of  which  the  former  two  are  contemporary  records. 

Transcript,  Boston  J.  F. 


POEMS  OF  WAR 

Though  we  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  American  history,  the  news  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  comes  just  as  we  go  to  press — and  that  is  excuse  enough  for  a  departure 
from  any  usual  custom! 

The  survivors  agree  that  "Women  and  Children  first"  was  the  cry  on  the  Lusitania — 
and  the  men — mostly  raw  recruits,  be  it  understood,  going  out  to  India  for  their  first  service — 
of  the  Birkenhead,  went  to  their  death  without  flinching,  that  Women  might  be  saved. 

Many  of  the  poems  of  the  war  are  not  of  such  stuff  as  will  live — but  others,  like  that  we 
quote  below,  make  up  in  fire  for  what  they  lack  in  style  or  prosody.  It  is  not  by  a  famous 
poet,  but  by  an  unnamed  author,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

THE  BIRKENHEAD 

By  Sir  Henry  Yule  (1820-1889) 

Amid  the  loud  ebriety  of  war, 

With  shouts  of  "la  Republique"  and  "la  Gloire," 

The  Vengeur 's  crew,  'twas  said,  with  flying  flag 

And  broadside  blazing  level  with  the  wave, 

Went  down  erect,  defiant,  to  their  grave 

Beneath  the  sea. — 'Twas  but  a  Frenchman's  brag, 

Yet  Europe  rang  with  it  for  many  a  year, 

Now  we  recount  no  fable;  Europe,  hear! 

And  when  they  tell  thee  "England  is  a  fen, 

Corrupt,  a  kingdom  tottering  to  decay, 

Her  nerveless  burghers  lying  an  easy  prey 

For  the  first  comer,"  tell  how  the  other  day 

A  crew  of  half  a  thousand  Englishmen 

Went  down  into  the  deeps  in  Simon's  Bay! 

Not  with  the  cheer  of  battle  in  the  throat, 

Or  cannon-glare  and  din  to  stir  their  blood. 

But,  roused  from  dreams  of  home  to  find  their  boat 

Fast-sinking,  mustered  on  the  deck  they  stood, 

Biding  God's  pleasure  and  their  chief's  command. 

Calm  was  the  sea,  but  not  less  calm  that  band, 

Close  ranged  upon  the  poop,  with  bated  breath, 

But  flinching  not  though  eye  to  eye  with  Death! 
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Heroes!     Who  were  those  heroes ?     Veterans  steeled 

To  face  the  King  of  Terrors  'mid  the  scath 

Of  many  a  hurricane  and  trenched  field? 

Far  other:  weavers  from  the  stocking  frame: 

Boys  from  the  plough;  cornets  with  beardless  chin, 

But  steeped  in  honor  and  in  discipline! 

Weep,  Britain,  for  the  Cape  whose  ill-starved  name, 

Long  since  divorced  from  Hope  suggests  but  shame, 

Disaster,  and  thy  captains  held  at  bay 

By  naked  hordes;  but  as  thou  weepest,  thank 

Heaven  for  those  undegenerate  sons  who  sank 

Aboard  the  Birkenhead  in   Simon's  Bay ! 

The  above  verses  are  copied  from  "Lyra  Heroica,"  a  collection  of  verse  for  boys,  made  by 
William  Ernest  Henley.     I  also  copy  this  explanatory  note: 

Edinburgh  Courant,  1852.  Of  the  troopship  Birkenhead  I  note  that  she  sailed  from 
Queenstown  on  Jan.  7,  1852,  with  close  on  seven  hundred  souls  on  board;  that  the  most  of  these 
were  soldiers — of  the  Twelfth  Lancers,  the  Sixtieth  (Rifles),  the  Second,  Sixth,  Forty- third, 
Forty-fifth,  Seventy-third,  Seventy-fourth  and  Ninety-first  Regiments;  that  she  struck  on  a 
rock  (26th  February,  1852)  off  Simon's  Bay,  South  Africa;  that  the  boats  would  hold  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  that,  the  women  and  children  being  safe,  the  men 
that  were  left — four  hundred  and  fifty-four,  all  told — were  formed  on  deck  by  their  officers  and 
went  down  with  the  ship,  true  to  colors  and  discipline  till  the  end. 

AUX  ARMIES! 

Your  border  forts  have  heard  in  dread 

The  wrathful  speech  of  gun  to  gun. 
Across  the  dawn  a  flag  is  spread — 

An  eagle  black  that  blots  the  sun! 
The  heavy  surge  of  marching  men 

Beats  hard  against  your  wide  frontier — 
The  War  Lord  hurls  his  host  again 

Along  its  path  of  yesteryear. 
Enchained  in  links  of  Prussian  steel, 

Your  Strasburg  calls  again  for  aid. 
Once  more  is  raised  the  iron  heel 

To  tramp  your  lilies  .  .  .  draw  the  blade, 
Oh,  Frenchmen,  that  your  Bayard  swung! 

Grasp  Du  Guesclin's  might  lance! 
And  with  the  song  your  sires  have  sung, 

Go  smite   and   win  ...  or  die  for   France! 
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He  rides  before  you  on  this  day, 

Ye  men  of  France  ...  he  rides  alone 
And  sombre,  in  his  coat  of  gray, 

With  eyes  of  iron  and  face  of  stone — 
He  knew  the  road  to  proud  Berlin! 

And  mark,  resurgent  from  her  pyre, 
She  sweeps  across  the  battle's  din, 

The  Maid  of  Arc,  in  mail  of  fire! 
Unleash  your  souls!     Sweep  o'er  the  line 

That  bars  you  from  your  lost  Lorraine — 
And  from  your  banner,  in  the  Rhine 

Wash  off  the  third  Napoleon's  stain! 
The  German's  pillage-smoke  mounts  high, 

His  flame-tongued  cannon  stab  the  gloom — 
Go  teach  the  foe  how  Frenchmen  die, 

And  let  your  Glory  be  his  Doom! 

F.  F.  V. 


